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JUSTICE TO THE MEMORY OF JOUN.FITCH, 


Who in 1735 invented 


a Steam Engine and Steamboai—planned, constructed and put in operation 


the Steamboat “ Perseverance,” of sixty tons, moving at the rate of eight miles an hour in 1788, 


BY C. WHITTLESEY. 


Upon the urgent request of John F. Watson, 
Esq., of Germantown, Pa., the writer about two 
years since undertook an examination of the 
claims of John Fitch, of Philadelphia, as an in- 
ventor and improver of Steam Engines and Steam- 
boats. I had long been of the opinion which 
now pervades the civilized world, that mankind 
owed to Robert Fulton, not only the improvement 
but the invention of Steamboats. And to ward 
off a smile which those well versed in the history 
of the Steam Engine and its applications, may be 
inclined to indulge at my expense, the following 
quotations are made. They show that, however 
erroneous my opinions were in regard to the real 
author of that contrivance which now rides on 

gevery navigable river inhabited by civilized man— 
defying the elements and exacting the admiration 
of all—there are very respectable persons enter- 
taining the same epinions. 

In 1838 Judge Tannehill writes: ‘‘ When Fal- 
ton first conceived the idea of navigating our ra- 
pid streams with boats propelled by steam,” &c. * 

Judge Story, in charging the jury in the case of 
Wasiburn & Brown vs. Gould, Boston, 1844, 
remarks: ‘Next after Fulton’s wonderful inven- 
tion of the Steamboat, whose incalculable bene- 
fits,” &c. 

Still later, a writer in the American Review for 
January, 1845, says: ‘ A few years more saw the 
spirit of Fulton arise, and call into existence what 
has proved perhaps the tape important of the 
manifold agencies of steam.” t 

It will be impracticable, in the space at our 
command, to return through the space of one hun- 
dred and seven years, to the days of the Hulls of 
England, who in the year 1737, obtained a pa- 





* Hesperian, vol. 11., p. 106. 
+ Am. Review, Art. Bream Navigation, p, 22. « 
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tent “for a new invented machine for earry- 
img vessels out of or into any harbor, port or 
river, against wind and tide, or in a calm,” with 
wheels at the sides of the vessel, and buckets on 
the periphery, and exhihit to our readers the vari- 
ous contrivances in the nature of se Ifmoving craft 
that have been thought of by mechanics. 

It is not clear that the Hulls had a Steam En- 


gine in contemplation as a moving power, al-| 


though a huge chimney arises from the deck of 
their vessel, which pours forth abundance of smoke. 

Solomon De Caus had written of the power 6f 
steam more than one hundred years before this 
patent was obtained from George the II., and from 
1612 to 1623, had experimented upon its forces 
and application. 

In 1663 the Marquis of Worcester, an English- 
man, wrote of his hundred inventions, and men- 
tions ‘“‘an admirable and forcible way to drive up 
water by fire.” 

Dennis Papin, like De Caus, a native of France, 
had lived and experimented upon steamin 1690— 
Savary in 1698, and Newcomen and Calley, or 
Cawley, had constructed a rude but improved 
Engine in 17il. But James Waitt, though living, 
had arrived at the age of only one year when 
Jonathan Hull applied for his patent; and the 
Engine was sleeping in the Philosophical rooms 


_ at the University of Glasgow, an awkward and 


/ cumbrous thing. 


It had hitherto been applied 
merely as a lifter, acting in a right line. It had 
been taught to open and shut some of the valves 
of the condenser: yet its energy was communi- 
cated only in one direction, relying upon the at- 
mosphere to bring the piston back to its plage. 
If the Hulls had at this early day an idea of an 
Engine with a rotary motion, fitted to revolving 
wheels, immortal honors are due to their names, 


| The proof of this knowledge is so far deficient as 


: to preclude this idea. 
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It appears to be a well established fact that John { 
Bernouilli, in France, described a method of pro- | 
pelling a boat in water by means of a pump, and | 
his conception was made public before the French | 
Academy in 1753. ‘The power of steam was 
not relied upon to work the pump, but that of | 
animals or men. Even in the days of Papin and 
Savary, a boat was worked by animals on the 
Thames, which had wheels at the side, and was 
constructed by Prince Rupert. Some accounts, 
ascending to the time of the Punic war, mention 
a boat moved by oxen, which the Romans used for 
the transportation of soldiers across an arm of 
the sea. 

The Spanish nation has lately produced a manu- 
script said to have been found at Barcelona, and 
according to it, Blasco De Garay gave the velocity 
of a league an hour to a vessel of 209 tons, on 
the 17th of June, 1543, in the presence of Charles | 
V. and his cabinet. 4 

But, without resorting to fabulous or uncertain 
stories, we continue our abstract of the progress 
of the developement of the idea of Steam naviga- 
tlon. 

Next after Bernouilli came Genevois, in 1759— 
the Count D’Auxirron, of France, in 1774—the 
elder Perrier, alsoa Frenchman, in 1775. The 
Marquis De Jouffroy turned his attention that 
way in 1778 and 1781, built a boat to be moved 
by steam at Bourne le Dimes, which he described 
in 1783-to the Academy. 

Jouffroy experimented many years, and his mo- 
del boats attained aconsiderable velocity. 

In America, Oliver Evans states that he re- 
flected upon Steam vessels as early as 1772—3, 
but made no public declaration of his views. Mr. 
Henry, of Lancaster, and Andrew Ellicott, as ap- 
pears from conversations with Mr. Fitch, had, 
during the progress of the American Revolution, 
secretly conceived of some plans for effecting the 
same object. 

In France, the Abbe Raynal had projects of the 
same kind in 1781. 

This rapid view of inventors and improvers in 
steam power brings us to the time when experi- 
ments began to be made upon the same subject in 
America. The first with which we are ac- 
quainted in this country, took place in secret, in 
presence of a few friends near Shepherdstown, 
Va., during the fall of 1784.* It was made by 
James Rumsey, a native of Maryland and resident 
of Virginia, who had conceived of the project in 
1783. Rumsey’s boat had a capacity of six tons, 
and was first set in motion privately during the 
darkness of night, the first public experiment 
having been made in the year 1786 t or 1787. 

Mr Fitch conceived of a plan to move water 
craftin April, 1785. Returning one Sunday from 
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* Reports of Congress Committees, 1836—7, vol. 11., 
No. 317. Letters of Washington, Jan. 31, 1786, and Nov. 
99, 1787. 

t Reports of Committees 1838—9, | 
No. 317. 

t Vir3inia Gazette of Nov. or Dec, 1787, 


vo. 265—and 1836—7, 


| Plombieres, in 1893. 
| had produced a speed of two or three miles an 


church, in the township of Warminster, Buck’s 
county, Pa.,a chair, a riding vehicle with wheels, 
passed along the road. Reflecting upon its mo- 
tion, he supposed that it might be made to traverse 
the country by the force of steam. After a short 
time he concluded this to be impracticable, and 
turned his thoughts upon a scheme of propelling 
vessels in water by the same agency. 

I deem it unnecessary to proceed farther in the 
chronological notice of improvements in Steam- 
boats. ‘The reference to inventors will be made 
hereafter without much regard to the order of 


time. 


There were in Scotland, Miller, of Dalwinston, 
1787, Lord Stanhope, 1793, and Hunter and 
Dickinson, 1801, in England; in France, Des 
Blanes, 1802; in.America, John Stevens, Jun., 
1790—1, and R. R. Livingston, 1798. This 
crowd of inyentors labored, experimented and suf- 
fered before Mr. Fulton’s boat was constructed at 
Their several machines 


hour, which was not of sufficient practical im- 
portance to attract the attention of commercial 
men. But these facts show incontestibly how 
little room there was for the exercise of original 
invention in the conception of a Steamboat in 
the year 1795. They also show how little had 
been done towards perfecting the boat in the years 
1783—5, when the American improvers took up 
the subject. My object is to establish some 
points wherein it appears that public sentiment 
has been misled from the truth. The passages 
above quoted, and numberless expressions uttered 
in conversation, whenever the subject of the 
achievements of Steam, is introduced—in fact, 
the universal sentiment of mankind has placed 
the era of Steam navigation in the year 1807, 
when the Clermont made her first trip along the 
Hudson at the rate of fowr and seven tenths miles 
per hour. . 
This opinion, so well fixed and so prevalent, has 
descended from the generation which was aston- 
ished by the appearance of this. boat, and of the 
Paragon, Car of Neptune, and their consorts, to 
another who have inherited the belief of their 
ancestors. Opinions derived from our forefath- 
ers require but little confirmatory proof. They 
are often received not only without evidence, but 
without the desire of it; without research, with- 
out question. They amount to more than belief. 
They may be regarded as a prejudice, a condition 
mind where contradiction is disagreeable, and of 
investigation not only disagreeable but forbidden. 
I have felt this bias, and can appreciate its force. 
My investigations have however driven me, step 
by step, from my original conclusions in regard to 
the date of the great impulse which inland navi- 
gation received by steam. A thousand circum- 
stances have conspired to conceal from the pub- 
lic, experiments made and results obtained at 
Philadelphia in the last century. An examination 


_ of those experiments may be tedious, but may 
' also be interesting. 


It will introduce in a new 


light,a man of extraordinary character—a man 
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without education or property, struggling against | 


adversity, against ridicule, neglect, want, and an 
accumulation of misfortunes, to perfect an inven- 
tion which his age could not comprehend. 

The investigation will exhibit a mechanical 
genius, so far absorbed in its great idea, as to 
abandon. self, suffer wrong, and perform astonish- 
ing labors, to accomplish a stupendous undertak- 
ing, in advance of the’times in which he lived. 
I think it will be acknowledged, that the under- 
taking was accomplished. If the improvement of 
an engine to work on land upon fixed machinery, 
was an act of sufficient merit to immortal'ze the 
name of James Watt in England, will not the 
construction of an engine, by Jonn Fircn in 
America, at the same time, and capable of driving 
a vessel upon water, ensure Ais name a place 
among those who have acquired reputation and 
honor as improvers upon Savary and Newcomen ? 
How many have added valuable parts to the En- 
gine since it came from the hands of De Caus? 
Two centuries and a quarter of time have been 
expended in perfecting, increment by increment, 
a machine which at this day possesses the manual 
facilities of man, and the strength of many thou- 
sands. One man, one age, was insufficient to 
produce this result. ‘The ingenious of many gen- 
erations have spent the force of their mechanical 
talents, in the study and improvement of the En- 
gine alone. Hundreds and thousands have wasted 
life and patrimony, during the last three quarters 
of a century, upon the improvement of the boat, to 
be moved by its expanding powers. Alf this sac- 
rifice, this thought, this loss of ease, peace, money, 
friends, and human life,-was necessary to and 
worthy of the result. Every individual who made 
an advance upon his predecessors, has been added 
to the list of fame; except the obliterated and for- 
gotten name of Fitch. How many of all those 
who ride over the waters of the earth, impelled by 
the force of steam, ever heard it pronounced ? 
What boat of all the seas and rivers of the two 
continents, has his name upon her sides? And 
among the scattered reminiscences which his sur- 
viving friends here and there publish to the world, 
how few are credited, or even received in memory. 
Among those who have charge of the engine, now 
performing its delicate and wonderful duties in 
every city, town and village of importance within 
the range of manufacturing enterprise, can ten 
men be found who are aware that John Fitch 
lived, and obtained the first regular rotary move- 
mont of its parts in America. Oliver Evans, 
probably the most extensive improver of the En- 
gine in the new world, is well known to his coun- 
trymen. His name is familiar, and his exalted 
merits as a mechanic are acknowledged, not only 
in the United States, but on the other shore of the 
Atlantic. But from the imperfect biographical 
notices within our reach, it does not appear that 
in 1785 Mr. Evans had constructed any of his 
projected improvements upon engines and steam 
carriages. 

Before Mr. Fitch had devoted his talents to the 
subject, Mr. Evans undoubtedly arrived at conclu- 
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sions in regard to steam machinery; for in 1781, 
he had asserted that by the ‘“‘ power of steam he 
could drive any thing, wagons, mills or vessels.” 
But if any of these conceptions were, at this time, 
reduced to practice, and made visible to the world, 
his historians are not in possession of the facts. 
His petition to the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
for a monopoly, is dated in the year 1786. At 
this time, Mr. Fitch had constructed a working 
model with a cylinder at first of one inch in diam- 
eter, and afterwards of three inches, in which 
continuous rotary motion was effected. Of his 
first attempts at an Engine, he makes the follow- 
ing assertions. ‘ What | am now to inform you 
of I know will not be tomy credit, but so long as 
it is the truth, I will insert it, viz: that I did know 
there was a Steam Engine on earth when I pro- 
posed to gain a force by steam. I leave my first 
draft and descriptions behind, that you may judge 
whether I am sincere or not. A short time after 
drawing my first draft for a boat, I was amazingly 
chagrined to find at Parson Irwin’s, in Bucks 
county, a drawing of a Steam Engine, but it had 
the effect to establish me in my other principles, 
as my doubts lay at that time in the Engine only.” * 

This was in April, 1785. ‘The improvements 
of Watt were some of them patented in 1769; but 
his patents for rotary motion, four in number, 
bear date from 1782 to 1785. For parallel motion 
he received a patent in 1784. If Mr. Rumsey 
had at this time constructed an Engine, it was 
such an one as, without rotary motion, would 
work a pump by a right line movement. For lo- 
comotives, for machinery in general, and for ves- 
sels, this continuous, regular revolving apparatus 
is not only necessary but indispensible. ‘The uses 
of the Engine without the faculty of unceasing 
revolution, would be limited and insignificant, as 
they were before the time of Watt. 

Mr. Fitch constructed a rotary Engine, and put 
it in operation. Did he invent as well as construct 
this rotation? Had the improvements made in 
England within the three previous years reached 
him in Pennsylvania? Were they generally known 
even in England at that time? were they publish- 
Had Evans 
communicated with Fitch? Had Rumsey? and 
if he had, was there any thing in the pumping 
Engine that could be applied to the revolving En- 
gine-? ‘To sustain the affirmative of these que- 
ries, we know of no proof. The American 
colonies were at war with England, and inter- 
course was unfrequent, until after the peace of 
1783. The presumption is in favor of the nega- 
tiveto them all. Rumsey’s machine was kept a 
secret until within a few months of April, 1785. 
Communication was irregular and slow—mails 
and newspapers few, and not within the means of 
poor mechanics like Fitch and Rumsey. Fitch 
himself was in the wilds of Ohio and the North- 
west—a prisoner among savages from 1782 to 1783, 
and from ’83 to ’85 remained in the obscure vil- 





* Fitch’s Manuscript Writings. 
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lage of Warminster, laboring at the business of 
a silversmith to procure the bread of life. 

In addition to these circumstances, there is the 
following paper, which may be found in the 
American State Papers, (miscellaneous) vol. 1, p. 
12. It is a copy of his petition to Congress, dated 
July 2d, 1790, and says ‘“ That the great length 
of time and vast resources of money expended in 
bringing the scheme to perfection, have been 
wholly occasioned by his total ignorance of the 
S'cam Engine, a perfect knowledge of which has 


not been acquired without an infinite number of 


fruitless experiments, for not a person could be 
found who was acquainted with the new Engine 
Whether your petitioner's 
Engine is similar to those in England or not, he is 
at this moment totally ignorant, but is happy to 
inform Congress, that he is now ableto make a 
comp'ele Steam Engine, which, in its effects, is 
equal to the best in Europe.” 

In 1803, thirteen years after this affirmation 
was made, the work shops of America could not 
furnish an Engine.* Mr. Fitch regarded the 
construction of the Engine as the greal obstacle, 
and to overcome this, what resources of knowl- 
edge were within his reach, other than the original 
Dr. William 
Thornton, one of the Philadelphia company, says 
they labored “ under the disadvantages of never 
having seen an Eneine, and of not having a 
single Engineer in our company or pay, we made 
Engineers of common Blacksmiths,t”’ &e. In 
England, from whence alone such information 
could have becn drawn, no such Engine existed, 
and therefore could not have furnished the ideas, 
model or descriptions for this. An Engine fora 
cotton mill was incapable of driving a boat without 
material alterations. Twenty years afterwards, 
Mr. Fulton regarded the a laption of the Engine 
of Watt, made to order in England expressly for 
the use of the Clermont upon the Hudson, as the 
greatest difficulty in his path to success. The 
new parts necessary to be added, the new forms 
to be given to parts then in existence, in order to 
conform to the limited space of the hold, and to 
connect with the shafts or axles of the wheels, 
were to him the principal causes of doubt. At 
this time, (1807) when the genius of Fulton was 
so much embarrassed by the fi/ting and applica- 
tion of the Engine, its construction had cen 
brought to a high state of perfection in Europe, 
and he had the assistance of Watt himself in 
overcoming those obstacles. In 1785—’6—’7, 
Fitch had no Watt, no Engine, no machinist who 
had made or ever seen one, no work shop and 
tools, no detailed descriptions. 

My purpose has been thus far to exhibit the 
powerful resources of his intellect as applied to 
Engines. As we advance it will appear more 
fully what kind of an Engine he produced, and 
what were its effects. For the present let it be 
remembered that the first rotary Engine in Amer- 


inventive powers of his own mind. 





'#* Renwick on Steam--266. 
t Lives of Eminent Mechanice— p, ®. 
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ica was conceived by him in 1785, and a work- 
ing model finished in 1786. I shall not dwell 
longer upon the proofs,and arguments in favor of 
his originali'y as an inventor of this Engine, 
leaving the facts advanced to produce their effects. 
If it is claimed that its prior existence in Europe 
takes away the merit of firs/ invention, it cannot 
be asserted that (he Engine as applied to his beat 
is not a new, as well as an original invention. 
The moving agent of Jouffroy, if: in principle, 
form or subStance similar to the one of Fitch, not 
being known as such in America, in England, or 
in France, either in 1785 or in 1845, could not 
have been the model from which the Philadelphia 
mechanic obtained his ideas. 

It will be necessary to omit the personal history 
of Mr, Fitch. His life, as a mere popular narra- 
tive, might be invested with an intense interest. 
It would prove the truth of his own words 
concerning himself, as “ one of the most singular 
as well as one of the most unfortunate of men.” 
It would exhibit misfortune and snffering, great 
undertakings followed by disappointment and 
despondency, gréat force of character, courage 
and pride. It would show personal antipathics 
to be reerctted am noble sentiments to be admired. 
Tenderness as a parent would appear in strange 
contrast with an unforgiving temper as a husband 
—honorable impulses and raging passions con- 
tending in the same bosom. His intellect bore 
the stamp “of originality and independence, his 
foresight had the air of prophecy. He was born 
at Windsor, Connecticut, January 21, 1748, 
(O. 8.) and remained in that vicinity until about 
twenty-five years of age, receiving a very scanty 
common school education. By the severity of his 
father and elder brother, his life at home was 
rendered wretched ; and he was bound an appren- 
tice to a watch-maker, without, however, having 
acquired a knowledge of the trade. An unfortu- 
nate marriage crowned the misery of his condition, 
and in 1769 he became an adventurer of fortune. 
After many wanderings he became a resident 
watch-maker at Trenton, New Jersey, where he 
exercised his trade at the commencement of the 
Revolution. The demand for arms induced him 
to undertake the business of a gun-smith for the 
American forces, which exposed his property to 
destruction, when the British entered that village 
in December 1776. He joined the troops of New 
Jersey, and endured the rigors of a winter camp 
at Valley Forge. 

Retiring from camp, he recommenced the trade 
of a silversmith in Bucks county, Pa., occasionally 
traversing the county on foot to repair the clocks 
and watches of the inhabitants. Having procured 
an appointment as Deputy Surveyor from the 
State of Virginia, he started for Kentucky with 
a knapsack upon his back and a compass in his 
hand in the spring of 1780. 

In the fall of 1781 he returned to Philadelphia, 
having made extensive surveys between the 
Kentucky and Green Rivers. In the spring of 
1782, collecting the fragments of $4000 which 
had been received in continental money, he was 
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barely able to raise £150 Pennsylvania currency 
as a capital for Western adventure. At the 
mouth of the Muskingum this remnant of his 
fortune, invested in flour and goods, was captured 
and destroyed by Indians, two of the party killed 
and nine taken prisoners. Fitch had the address 
to conciliate Capt. Buffaloe, the leader of the 
band, and the physical endurance to sustain the 
rigors of Indian slavery. 

After various adventures he reached Warmin- 
ster in the winter of ’82—’3, penniless and 
dejected. Here he resided when the ‘unfortunate’ 
inspiration came across his mind in regard to 
steam. 

“From that time (1785) I have (he says) 
pursued the idea to this day (1792) with unre- 
mitting assiduity, yet do frankly confess that it 
has been the most imprudent scheme that I ever 
engaged in. The perplexitiesand embarrassments 
through which it has caused me to wade, far 
exceeded any thing that the common course of 
life ever presented to my view.” 

To comprehend more clearly what ground Mr. 
Fitch occupied as an inventor we must revert to 
the Engine and the Boat. An Engine having 
long been known, it was not the subject of 
conception, as anew and unheard of thing. The 
idea of a Boat to be moved by steam having also 
been known and disc ussed, could not at that day 
have been thought of as a first invention. The 
proof, it appears to me, is conclusive that in regard 
both to the Engine and Boat, Mr. Fitch had 
formed a connected plan before it was known to 
him that they existed. That he was therefore 
an origina/, but not a new or first inventor. 

The field then open to the speculator in Boats 
and Engines, embraced only the improvements 
and applications. The knowledge of this fact 
struck down his rising hopes of renown and 
usefulness. He had seen the rivers of the West, 
and had heard from the Indians, of many lakes 
and streams far away in the North and Northwest. 
He had trod the rich soil of the Kentucky, the 
Scioto, and the Miami rivers, and foresaw the 
capacity of the regions watered by those streams 
for the support of life and commerce. His brain 
was fired with the thought that the navigation of 
those rivers might be effected by his agency, and 
for a time luxuriated in the delusion that no mortal 
had conceived of a similar project. But stripped 
of those lofty anticipations, he persevered as an 
improver, in what he had commenced as an 
invertor. What ground was yet unoccupied ? 
The exreriments of Rumsey, though unknown to 
Fitch, had been made. A Boat had been moved 
upon the Potomac, with a velocity of three miles 
an hour, and was afterwards increased to “ four 
or five.” It is said that Jouffroy had procured a 
motion of three miles an hour likewise, unknown 
to Fitch. The abstract question of a Boat was 
no longer open to invention, nor was the first 
construction of @ self-moving craft to be made 
twice. 

There was room however for the invention and 
construction of such a Boat, as should, by different 
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arrangements, machinery and apparatus, be an 

improvement upon all known steam vessels. 

And it is not of so much importance in estimat- 
ine the merits of an invention, to know all that 
has been done as to regard what has been thought 
of or made which is identical. The fact that the 
end to be attained is the samc, by no means 
precludes the idea of arriving at it by different 
methods. That meritorious mechanic, Rumsey, 
selected one mode, Jouffroy another, and Fitch a 
third. The name of all these contrivances was 
the same, and the object the same. In each case 
there was a floating vessel and an internal power, 
the whole called by a common name, the “Steam- 
boat.” Between the central force and the water, 
or medium on which it must be applied, there 
was a gap not filled. The Boat of our day has 
received a connecting apparatus, which transfers 
the power of the steam cylinder to the surface of 
the water by means of cranks, shafts, whecls and 
buckets. 

It is tits Boat as reduced. to practice, that has 
received so much admiration and been of such 
vast utility. At that day it did not exist—now it 
doecs—who made it what itis? The discussion 
is naturally confined to swch a Boat, and does not 
logically range through all manner of Boats that 
have ever been thought of or tried. 

To compare more directly the methods adopted 
by the two American competitors, and to compress 
the presentation of the subject as much as possible, 
I have postponed the description of these respective 
Boats, and here introduce them side by side: 
Description of the Boat of James Rumsey: 

“ Rumscey’s Boat was about 50 feet in length ; 
was propelled by a pump worked by a Steam 
Engine, which foreed a quantity of water up 
through the keel; the valve was then shut by the 
return stroke, which at the same time forced the 
water through a channel or pipe, a few inches 
square, lying above and parallel to the kelson out 
at the stern, under the rudder. The impetus of 
this water foreed through the square channel 
against the exterior water acted as an unfailing 
power upon the vessel. The reaction of the 
effluent water propelled her at the rate above 
mentioned, (four or five miles an hour) when 
loaded with three tons in addition to the weight 
of her Engine, of about one-third of a ton. The 
boiler was quite a curiosity, holding no more than 
five gallons of water, and needing only a pint at 
atime. The whole machinery did not occupy 
a space greater than that required for four barrels 
of flour. The fucl eonsumed was not more than 
four to six bushels of coal in twelve hours. 
Rumsey’s other project was to apply the power 
of a Steam Engine to long poles which were to 
reach the bottom of the river, and by that means 
push a Boat against the eurrent.’’* 

Description of the Boat of John Fitch, published by 
himself in the Columbian Magazine, Dec. 1786: 
“The cylinder is to be horizontal, and the steam 

to work with equal force at both ends. The 
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* Stuart’s Anecdotes of the Steam Engine. 
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mode by which we obtain a vacuum is, we believe, 
entirely new, as is also the method of letting the 
water into it and throwing it off against the 
atmosphere without any friction. It is expected 
that the cylinder, which is /we/ve inches in diam- 
eter, will move with a clear force of eleven or 
twelve cwt., after the frictions are deducted; this 
force to be directed against a wheel eighteen inches 
in diameter. The piston is to move about (hree 
feet, and each vibration of it is to give the axis 
(or shaft) about forty evolutions. Each evolution 
of the axis moves firelve oars, or paddles, five and 
an half feet. They work perpendicularly, and 
are represented by the strokes of the paddle of a 
canoe; as six of the paddles are raised from the 
water six more are entered, (three on a side) and 


the two sets of paddles make their strokes of 


about eleven feet at each evolution. ‘The cranks 
of the axis act upon the paddles about one-third 
of their length from their lower ends, on which 
part of the oar the whole force of the axis is 
applied. 
the Boat, about one-third from the stern, and both 
the action and evolution turn the wheel the same 
Way.” 

Such are the two schemes of navigation which 
occupied the minds of Rumsey and Fitch, 
which became the ruling passion of their souls, 
and continued to employ their mental and physical 
energies until the last hours of life. It was in 
respect to these projects, so widely different, that 
between them an animated personal controversy 
arose during their lives for the honor of the 
priority and value of their respective machines. 
It would seem that they were pursuing paths so 
far asunder that no collision of this kind was 
necessary. It would be difficult to point out in 
the machinery a single article common to the two 
boats, except the boiler and the floating craft. 
Whatever merit belongs to cither may be shared 
in its fullest extent without derogating from the 
other. Rumsey invented in 1783, experimented 
in 1784, and more fully in 1786 or ’87. Fitch 
invented in 1785, experimented in 1786, and 
performed on a large scale in 1788. Both began 
as original inventors, but both had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that they were not prior inventors. 
For Rumsey’s propelling arrangement, Bernoulli 
had preoccupied the ground fifly years before, 
and as tothe Engine, the invention had been 


known more than a century. In this respect,” 


however, the Engine of Fitch is to the Engine 
of Rumsey as an improved machine, what Watt 
is to Newcomen. The latter was without circular 
motion, without, therefore, a complicated connect- 
ing series, without axles or shafts, cranks or cog 
wheels. The Engine of the former appears to 
have included the “double acting” principle by 
which the old almospheric Engine was made a 
true and real Sleam Engine, workinz, as he says, 
‘* with equal force at both ends.” 

This improvement like that of a good rotary 
motion, was likewise introduced by Watt about 
the same time. "We have no account of the 
precise time when Mr. F'iteh made this» addition, 
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The Engine is placed in the bottom of 
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or whether it was original with him or not. 
Neither am I[ able at this time to ascertain the 
exact period when Mr. Watt first made known 
to the world his invention of the double acting 
cylinder. It is reported that he retained it asa 
secret a long time after his own conceptions were 
matured. If made public in 1785—’6, whether 
it had reached Mr. Fitch at Warminster is also 
involved in doubt. For this, as for the rotating 
apparatus, I refer to his own statement made 
many years after to the American Congress. His 
first model was completed in brass in August, 
1785, having its machinery perfect, and bearing 
at the sides wheels instead of paddles. The 
paddles were adopted in 1786, after experimenting 
upon the wheels. 

Dr. Franklin in the fall of 1785 had written an 
essay upon, navigation, discarding the use of 
wheels, and adopting the plan of Bermoulli. 

The buckets of the wheel were found to labor 
too much in the water, entering as they did ata 
considerable angle, and departing at the same. 
They lost power by striking the surface, and 
afterwards by lifting themselves out of the water. 
This led to the substitution of oars or paddles, 
which entered almost perpendicular, and left the 
water inclined a little towards the stern. The 
construction of such a boat became to Fitch the 
highest object of his ambition. He applied to 
the Continental Congress for aid, representing the 
immense advantage its success would be to the 
Western lands lately conquered by the American 
arms. He petitioned the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for money, representing in high wrought 
figures of the imagination the splendid consequen- 
ces of the project, if carried into effect. He por- 
trayed in the private ear of the Western and 
Virginia members of Congress the achievements in 
reserve for steam through the agency of his con- 
trivance. He wrote to Franklin in Oct., 1785, 
affirming the practicability of sea navigation by 
steam vessels, and every where, and at all times, 
boldly asserted as a prediction what we observe as 
facts. But none of his fervid representations pro- 
duced the money, and he acquired the reputation 
of aninsane man. Finally, by the construction, 
engraving and sale of a map of the North- 
western Territory, all of which was done with his 
own hands in the work-shop of his friend, Cobe 
Scout of Warminster, and the impressions taken 
in a cider press, he raised about $800 in Febru- 
ry, 1787, formed a company of forty shares, and 
commenced a boat of sixty tons. A fter innumer- 
able vexations and delays, principally eecasioned 
by the formation of the Engine, the boat was put 
in motion, and made only three miles an hour. 
The machinery was so rough that the expected 
power of a cylinder of twelve inches was not 
realized. . The company was discouraged, but an- 
other rally was effected, the shares doubled, and 
the improvements commenced. ‘I was” (says 
Dr. Thornton) “among the number, (sharehold- 
ers) and ia less than twelve months we were ready 
for the experiment. 

The day was appointed. A mile was measured 
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on Front street, (now Water street) Philadelphia, 
and the boynds projected at right angles as exactly 
as could be to the wharf, where a flag was placed 
at each end, and also a stop-watch. The boat 
was ordered under way at dead water, or when 
the tide was found to be without movement. As 
the boat passed one flag it was struck, and at the 
same instant the watches were set off. When the 
boat reached the other flag it was also struck, and 
the watches instantly stopped. Every precaution 
was taken before witnesses, the time was shown 
to all, and the experiment declared to be fairly 


oe 


made. The boat was proved to go at the rate of } 


eight miles an hour, or one mile in seven minutes 
and a half, upon which the shares were signed 
over with great satisfaction by the rest of the com- 
pany. It afterwards made eighty miles in one day. * 

This was in Oct. 1788, and the boat was called 
the “ Perseverance.” On the 12th of the same 
month, she ascended the Delaware to Burlington, 
with thirty passengers, a distance of ¢wenty miles, 
in three hours and twenty minutes. She had as 
yet no cabins, but ran as a passenger boat for 
some time on the Delaware. If Dr. Thornton 
means by ‘“‘a day” twelve hours’ running time, 
her speed was six and two-thirds miles per hour. 
Her trip to Burlington was made at siz and one- 
third miles an hour. But Mr. Fitch had calculated 
upon a regular rate of eight miles, and was there- 
fore not satisfied with her performances. ‘The 
success already attained gave him pleasure, but 
he looked forward to greater results. He was well 
aware that along the level roads of the Delaware, 
where stages could make five or six miles an hour, 
a passenger boat of six miles could never be prof- 
itable. It was necessary to exhibit a speed which 
should astonish the beholder, in order to induce 
the public to travel upon a craft that had more the 
appearance of an infernal machine than of a quiet, 
comfortable and safe conveyance. He therefore 
abandoned the company to make new and more 
enlarged efforts, and the Perseverance was laid up 
for the winter. 

Although no money could be obtained from 
Congress, the States, or from various corporations 
addressed on the subject, the Legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland and Virginia had granted him valuable but 
indefinite monopolies for a term of years. 

His dissatisfaction with the company arose from 
repeated interferences on the part of the members, 
upon whom he was dependent for money, in the 
construction of the machinery. In the winter of 
1788-9, old scores were settled, and in the coming 
spring new arrangements were made forya more 
perfect and enlarged boat. She was completed in 
the fall, and made an experiment which was sat- 
isfactory. . That night she took fire and burned 
to the water’s edge. 

In the spring of 1790, the second boat was re- 
paired, a consolidated company formed, and a 
third steamer constructed during the summer. 
These were destined to fulfil the conditions of the 





* Lives of Eminent Mechanics, p. 32. 
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grant from Virginia, requiring the presence of two 
working boats within her waters before the expi- 
ration of four years. ‘The law expired Nov. 7th, 
1790, and the two boats were lying in the Dela- 
ware ready far a movement, when a furious storm 
arose, and drove one of them upon Petty’s Island, 
where it lay until after the statute expired. De- 
prived of every hope of relief from the grants of 
the States, he turned to the new Congress and the 
patent laws under the constitution. On appli- 
cation to the Congress of the Confederation in 
1788, he used the following expressions: ‘‘ We 
have overcome every difficulty whlch can cause 
doubts to arise, having done what was never done 
before. We have exhibited to the world a vessel 
going against strong winds and tides, the vessel 
carrying the Engine, the Engine propelling the 
vessel, and all moving together against the cur- 
rent. If we never carry it to any greater degree 
of perfection, we have, | presume, merited a gen- 
erous reward.” 

In the petition of July 2d, 1790, from which we 
have already quoted, he recapitulates the history 
of his enterprise, and observes that, ‘‘ Having at 
length fully succeeded in his scheme, he trusts he 
now comes forward not as an imaginary projector.” 

The year 1791 was principally wasted in secur- 
ing a patent from the United States, which bears 
date Aug. 26th of that year. This patent is not 
to be found in the Commissioner’s office, having 
been destroyed by fire with the public buildings 
in 1836. Its terms therefore cannot be quoted. 
3ut in 1817, a committee of the Legislature of 
New York, before whom it was shown, with 
drawings, models and testimony, make the follow- 
ing official statement respecting it: ‘In Fitch’s 
(boat) the cranks of the axle beam were connect- 
ed with a frame from which paddles were sus- 
pended, acting in an elliptical line upon the water, 
while in Fulton’s [boat] the axle was attached to 
vertical wheels, with paddles or buckets perma- 
nently fixed in the periphery, and in both the 
motion of the axis was rotary. The boats built 
by Livingston and Fulton were, in substance, the 
invention patented to John Fitch in 1791, and 
that Fitch, during the time of his patent, had the 
exclusive right to use the same in the United 
States.” * 

This committee had before them written state- 
ments of Dr. Rittenhouse, Andrew Ellicott, John 
Ewing and Oliver Evans, who certified to the 
performances of the Perseverance, and other boats 
on the Delaware. Gen. Bloomfield appeared in 
person, and stated that he had passed up and 
down the Delaware as a passenger on the boat, 
and regarded her as in successful operation. 

The patent system was then so loosely executed, 
that he regarded his parchment from the United 
States as calculated rather to involve him in use- 
less litigation, than to give him valuable protec- 
tion. He had been in communication with the 
Spanish Minister at Philadelphia, and the gov- 





* New York Review, vol. 4, No. 7, p. 148. 
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rnor at New. Orleans, respecting a right to the 
use of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Vail, the U. States Consul at L’Orient, in 
France, was desirous to propose the matter to the 
National Assembly. Although the permission 
relative to the Mississippi was at length granted, 
Mr. Fitch concluded to visit France, and did 
soin the year 1793. Sut the civil disorders of 
that kingdom prevented the accomplishment of his 
desires. He withdrew to London, and by work- 
ing his passage as a sailor, regained America, 
broken dgéwn in body and dejected in mind, and 
disgusted at the stupidity of a generation who 
could not like him comprehend the immeasurable 
benefits of the application of steam to water craft. 
In 1796 he withdrew to his lands near Bards- 
town, Kentucky, which he found in the occupation 
of others. In 1798 he took a fatal poison, and died 
in the chamber of a tavern, attended by no relative 
or friend, (his land-lord excepted,) and was buried 
in the corner of the grave-yard, in presence of six 
or seven persons, without a stone or other monu- 
ment to mark the spot. 

The fulfillment of our design to do justice to 
this child of misfortune and forgetfulness, would 
require an examination of the claims of subse- 
quent inventors to works evidently the property of 
Fitch. Fulton had an eulogist, who, while the 
earth was still fresh upon his grave, sounded his 
praises to the world. They are known wherever 
a Steamboat ‘cleaves the water, on every shore 
which has echoed with the sound of its Engine. 
But Fitch had none. It was even doubtful until 
within about two years, whether his grave could 
be identified. His manuscripts were sealed up 
in the year 1792, with directions not to be brcken 
until thirty years after his death. He had with- 
drawn fromthe scene of his sorrows and his tri- 
umphs to an obscure village of the remote West. 
He was in his grave, and his relatives were ieno- 
rant of the time, place and manner of his death. 

The first model of his boat at Warminster, 
was destroyed or lost. The patent was buried in 
the archives of the office, until it was consumed 
by fire. His contemporaries and friends, though 
retaining a cherished remembrance of his genius 
and integrity, were scattered throuchout the land, 
advanced in life, or already like him, in the graye. 
In 1805 a model, made by him at Bardstown, was 
burntin the house where he died. In 1842 the 
pamphlets and papers, left to’ one of his exec- 
utors, the Hon. John Rowan, were likewise 
consumed by fire. Oblivion in every form seems 
to have settled upon his memory in a cloud of 
thick darkness, which we hope is about to be 
dispersed. 

In 1828 the Hon. Robert Wickliffe, 
member of the Senate of Kentucky, who had 
seen Mr. Fitch while at Bardstown, and knew 
the important services he had rendered to man- 
kind, proposed a resolution authorizing a plain 
monument to be erected over his mortal remains. 
It was referred on the Sth February, 1828. toa 
select committee, who made no report, and the pro- 
ject was allowed to remain without further notice 
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until the winter 1843—4, At the time of Mr. 
Wickliffe’s resolution, the manuscripts at Phila- 
delphia were not opened. Little or nothing ma- 
terial was known of the history of the man whose 
name it proposed to distinguish. It is not strange 
that no interest was excited,no action had, and 
that the shades of forgetfulness were suffered to 
gather ‘again about his memory. At the last 
session of the Legislature of the State of his 
adoption, a memorial, embracing an abstract of 
his inventions, successes, eccentricities and trials, 
was presented at the last moment of their sitting, 
reviving the subject of a monumental notice. This 
will be found on the printed Journals of the House 
for 1844, p. 588, having received no action for 
want of time. With Mr. Fitch it was a favorite 
desire that his bones might be laid on the banks of 
the Ohio. In a moment of despondency, while 
pursuing his gigantic undertaking at Philadelphia, 
he exclaims: ‘‘ Why these earnest solicitations 
and excruciating anxieties! why not leave them 
and retire to rest under the shady elms, on the fair 
banks of the Ohio, and there eat my coarse but 
sweet bread of industry and content, and when I 
have done, to have my body laid in the soft, warm 
and loamy soil of the banks, my name inscribed on 
a neighboring poplar, that future generations, 
when traversing the mighty waters of the West, 
may find my grassy turf.” And still later, he 
breaks forth in the same poetical strain, referring 
to the position of his grave, and hoping that it 
may be made on the shores of some of the waters 
of the West, in order that the ‘‘song of the boat- 
man might enliven the stillness of his resting 
place, and the music of the Steam Engine sooth 
his troubled spirit.” 

In case the efforts to secure monumental honors 
for his remains by the act of public bodies, shall 
fail, there is a band of surviving friends, who are 
prepared to do, and have resolved that it shall be 
done. 

The rubbish of forty-five years had almost obli- 
terated his grave, and the tide of time has carried 


_the principal part of his contemporaries into the 


same cternity with himself. But a few still live, 
and with them the sense of his merits, the re- 
membrance of his achievements, and the bitter 
sorrows that were his rewards, are not obliterated 
or even dimmed by age. It is expected that be- 
fore many years have passed, justice, though 
tardy in its arrival, will be at last rendered, and 
his genius will receive the homage, as his mis- 
fortunes will the commiseration of his country- 
men—that those who navigate the noble rivers of 
of the West, will from the decks of numberless 
boats yet witness upon some commanding head- 
land of the Ohio, a neat, white and conspicuous 
column, which shall mark the repose of Fitch. 
Delay, instead of operating as a bar to the per- 
formance of such a duty, instead of precluding by 
limitation the obligations of justice, gives new 
foree to those obligations. Other men have been 
rewarded for similar inventions by the enjoyment 
of universal celebrity—Fitch by universal neglect. 
In the Congress of the United States, and in 
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public ‘orations; in State Legislatures, and even 
foreign countries, how often and how honorably 
has the name of Fulton been pronounced! His 
is but one of a crowd of inventors, whose names 
rush upon the memory when the Steam Engine 
or the Steamboat engages our thoughts. There 
are those of Savary and Newcomen, of Watt and 
Bolton, the elder and the younger Stevens, of 
Rumscy and Franklin, Stanhope and Livingston, 
—these are all familiar; but where is the name of 
Fitch? While the friends of Rumsey, Evans 
and Fulton have offered encomiums upon those 
gifted mechanics, those public benefactors ; while 
the Legislature of the Nation has been moved in 
their behalf as meritorious citizens and inventors, 
and the Treasury of the Nation has responded 
her gratitude in a substantial form—where is the 
orator, the voice or the petition, that has presented 
the ¢laims of Fitch ? 

The reality of these claims will appear in a 
stronger light by comparing more closely the na- 
ture of his machine and that of his successors. 
Practical minds will at once enquire why his boat 
was not brought into immediate use. This will 
be made at first view the test, the sole test of the 
value of his invention. We are now tolerably 
well informed of what that invention was: we 
have a knowledge of what in it was borrowed, 
and what was originated. I have endeavored to 
present fairly what had been done up to April, 
1785. From every thing which was invented 
by him at that time, Bernouilli, Rumsey and 
Franklin were as far as possible—Raynal and 
Jouffroy were almost as far. Before Watt, the 
Engine was but poorly adapted to any machi- 
nery— Watt had never adapted it to a boat. 
Twenty years after, Watt and Fulton undertook 
the work, and found it a most difficult and doubt- 
ful application. 

This adaptation was effected by Fitch, in 1788. 
A quarter of a century afterwards, the workshops 
of America could not funish an Engine of any 
kind. Fitch made one, and put it in operation 
in 1787—8. 

In 1807 a Steamboat was run from New York 
to Albany, at the rate of fowr and seven-tenths 
miles an hour, by Robert Fulton, and returned at 
the rate of five miles an hour. In 1788 a Steam- 
boat ran upon the Delaware e7ghty miles in 
“a day,” and twenty miles in three hours and ten 
minutes, which was built by John Fitch. Both 
had an Engine and crank motion, and both had 
shafts or axles. At the end of the shafts of one 
were paddles; at the end of the other, wheels. 
Both the wheels and the paddles projected in an 
equaliy cumbrous manner over the sides of the 
boat. The Perseverance with thirty passengers, 


‘made six and one third miles an hour; the Cler- 


mont made four and seven tenths. 
stances and times alter cases! 


How circum- 
The trade and 


transportation of the Delaware, in 1788, were li- 
mited, and the roads along her banks were level. 
The Perseverance and her consorts paid no divi- 
dends. 
The trade and travel of the Hudson in 1807 
Vol. 1. No. 4—26 
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were important, and the journey along her shores 
rough, tedious and forbidding. ‘The Clermont, at 
a speed almost one third less, procured freight and 
passengers, and by the test of profit and loss, 
has been declared successful; more  success- 
ful than her predecessor, upon the Deleware.— 
Had they started together, over the same course, 
at the same time, the Perseverance, gaining one 
mile and six-tenths an hour, would have reached 
Albany fifty-two miles in advance. Her perform- 
ances on the Delaware had been equal to that, 
nineteen years before, and on trial in the harbor, 
had shown a speed of three miles greater than the 
Clermont. But the Perseverance is forgotten, and 
the day of her triumph also; while mankindevery 
where, within the scope of civilization, remember 
the month of August, 1807. The North River 
boats continued to run, pay dividends, and improve 
during the life of the monopoly of Livingston and 
Fulton ; but at its expiration their steamers had 
but just acquired the speed of eight miles an hour. 
Stevens put them up at once to thirteen or thir- 
teen and a half, being a gain of five miles an hour, 
or a greater increase than the actual speed of the 
first class of boats. In the contemplation of Fitch 
something equal to, or exceeding eight miles, was 
necessary to success. In practice upon the Hlud- 
son, five miles secured an immortal name. Was it 
for the invention? Mr. Fulton, a modest and just 
man, never claimed it—was it for the engine? 
This was the work of Watt—was it for the crank, 
the shaft, or the axle? The New York commit- 
tee say, they were all found in Mr. Fitch’s patent 
of 1791, and Noah Webster, Esq. says, that in 
1793, Mr. Vail presented all of Mr. Fitch’s papers 
to Fulton for examination.* Was it forthe wheels ? 
They had been scen and attached to boats 
more than halfa century, and had been tried re- 
peatedly within a quarter of a century.t Was it 
for speed? In this important particular, there 
was aretrograde of one-third. For convenience 
or strength? These were subsequent improve- 
ments. For perceiving in advance of his day, the 
advantages to commerce, and especially the com- 
merce of western rivers? This subject had been 
presented to the public in every form, to an in- 
credulous Congress, to City authorities, and State 
Legislatures, by Mr. Fitch, during ten long years 





* Graham’s Magazine, July 1843, p. 108. 


+ The Philadelphia inventor had tried them, and found 
that a given power acting upon paddles, produced re 
velocity. The paddles fulfilled the conditions now obtain- 
ed by an enlargemenr of the wheel. It saved the expen- 
diture of power, which was lost by forcing the buckets 
flat-wise into the water, and lifting them from it. It is 
remarkable that the angle of Fitch’s paddies with the 
water, as they were dropped into it, corresponded very 
nearly with that of the buckets of a thirty foot wheel. 
The principle of his conclusions upon this angle are thus 
verified to he more correct than those of the early wheel- 
boat builders. His results and the results of the best con- 
structed modern boats were the same, they produced the 
greatest velocity with the least power. The difference in 
construction is not a change of the principle. The wheel 
is more firm, and less liable therefore to injury, but the 
force of the resisting surface is the same applied in all 
small wheels. ata less advantageous angle. The first 


hoats of the Hudson had wheels of twelve to sixteen feet 
in diameter. 
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of importunity and disregard. Was it for predict- 
ing a future navigation of the sea, by ‘“ packets 
and armed vessels?” Fitch had recorded that 
prophecy in his letter to Franklin, Oct. 12, 1785,* 
and to Rittenhouse, in 1792. 

As an inventor, Mr. Fulton’s genius shone 
most conspicuously, not in ordinary steamboats, 
but in submarine and marine warfare,—a display, 
measurably forgotten by his countrymen. It was 
upon torpedoes and submerged batteries, upon 
steam frigates and cable cutters, that his mechani- 
cal talents, and his science exerted itself with 
most splendid effect. Circumstances beyond the 
control of man, rendered the other branch of his 
study the most conspicuous. But why did not 
Fitch and his company occupy the Hudson? He 
was not compelled by the New York statute of 
1788, to put boats in motion within that State, as 
he was in Virginia. His efforts and hopes were 
first directed to the latter State, and we have seen 
how sadly they were frustrated, by the loss of one 
of two boats, required by law, at the last moment, 
when they could not be replaced. We have seen, 
how, at this hour of trial, his resources, his health, 
encouragement, and future prospects all failed at 
once. For all valuable purposes, this was the 
death of Fitch. His prolonged existence was of 
no further benefit to his invention,—it was a con- 
tinuous scene of grief, so intense, that it cannot be 
recited, without exciting sympathy in every breast. 





TO MARY. 


oe 


BY J.B. HICKEY. 


a 
Ask me not while joy was o’er me 
A gentle dove; 
Ask me not while rose before me 
But things of love; 
Ask me not why, till was parted 
The tendril chain; 
Ask me not till broken hearted, 
“Why mute the strain!” 


1 


a. 

Go ask the shore beside the ocean 
Why did it bear 

No scattered wrecks, till wild commotion 
Hath strewed them there ; 

For as the maddened surges flung them— 
Each broken thing, 

So sorrow’s hand hath from me wrung them, 
“ The thoughts I sing!” 





* Life and Writings of Franklin, vol. 10. 
t Lives of Eminent Mechanics, p. 33. 
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THE GRIMSTERIAD; 
AN EPIC POEM. 





Respectfully inscribed to the renowned authors of the 
“ Freedoniad,” the *“* Napolead,” and the ‘* Ante-Diluvi- 
ans;”’ which three produciions, with the “ Grimsteriad,” 
comprise, it is believed, all that has been achieved by the 
epic genius of our country, since the era of the * Coluin- 
biad. 


BOOK FIRST. 
I, 
Tue terror of the Fly-World, 
O, heavenly Goddess! tell ; 
And sing of the unnumbered woes, 
O, Muse! that them befell. 


i. 
There lived a grim old spider, 
Once, in a wall-cracked room, 
Whom oft a grim old spinster 
Had battled with her broom. 


Ill. 
He 2d do whate’er a spider could 
This patient maid to grieve, 
Then dodge her blows, and at her rage 
Sit laughing in his sleeve. 


: Iv. 
He had so often baffled her 
That he had grown, of late, 
Vain as Napoleon, when he deemed 
Himéelf the Child of Fate. 


Vv. 
The flies had named him GrimsTeErR, 
And the maid had prophesied 
That his would be the common fall 
Of all o’erweening pride. 


VI. 
And he had such contempt, now, 
For the spinster and her broom, 
It was not difficult to guess 
That such would be his dcom. 


Vil. 

One day this grim old spider, 
With hunger sad and sore, 
Sprang heedlessly to catch a fly, 

But tumbled to the floor. 


Vill. 
The fly flew to the ceiling, 
And shook its fist at him, 
And said—*“ You mean old rascal, 
No wonder you’re so grim! 


IX. 
“If I should kill poor Fly-People, 
As spider rascals do, 
And after suck their blood all out, 
I'd look as grim as you. 


X. 
“But we Fly-Folk are contented 
With molasses, cheese, and bread, 
And now-and-then a sip of tea 
Just ere we go to bed, 
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XI, 
*“ While you, you grim old monster, 


With foul, malignant eyes, 
Go hunting up and down the wall 
To murder honest flies. 


XII. 
“O, how I'd like to wring your neck ! "— 
But here, as plain as day, 
It saw him coming after it 
Again, and flew away. 


XIII. 
Old Grimster still went up, and saw 
The spinster in a doze, 
And, bound to have a little fun, 
Spun down upon her nose. 


XIV. 
Like Gloster, in his troubled dream, 
She sprang up from her chair, 
And stared, like Macbeth when he saw 
That dagger in the air. 


XV. 
“ Now Heav’n protect a maid from harm!” 
Were the first words she said ; 
The next—“ Oh, you infernal imp, 
’Tis well so soon you fled!” 


XVI. 
You ’ve seen a cripple run on sticks, 
You ’ve seen a crab on Jand, 
‘You ’ve seen a tortoise galloping 
Express across the sand : 


XVII. 
].ike all of these old Grimster 
Careered across the room, 
Expecting momently to see 
The maiden seize her broom. 


XVIII. 
But he safely gain’d his hole, and said— 
“ How quick, from the sublime 
To the ridiculous she fell !” 
Loud-chuckling all the time. 


XIX. 
He'd had enough of fun—yet laugh’d 
Until his sides were sore, 
To see the spinster soon rush out 
And madly slam the door. 


xX. 
He spent the rest of that long day 


In plotting wicked schemes; 
And went to bed at night, but slept 
Not well, for wicked dreams. _ 


XXII. 
“ Dreams murder sleep ;” and round his couch 
They march’d, a perfect host— 
Terrible as Achilles’ wrath! 
Fearful as Banquo’s ghost ! 


XXII. 
When gloriously in the East 
The golden sun arose, 
Old Grimster sprang up hastily, 
And button’d on his clothes. 
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XXIIT. 
He took a turn or two, and found 
The game not yet a-foot; 
Then, like a skilful Admiral, 
Into new soundings put,— 


XXIV. 
From which, while unobserv’d himself, 
He well could watch his prey ; 
And calmly waited the events 
That were to crown the day. 


XXV. 
But dull and tedious moments pass’d, 
And long and weary hours — 
And hunger came, which oft the best 
And sweetest temper sours,— 


XVI. 
But ne’er a foe came near him, 
And ne’er a prize had he, 
And he swore, as swore the army 
In Flanders—terribly. 


XXVII. 
Forth from his cranny covert 
At set of sun he sped, 
Mad as a schoolboy spank’d, and sent 
All supperless to bed. 


XXVIII. 
And ere his webby couch he press’d, 
A big, round oath he sware, 
That the morrow’s sun should witness 
What a hero’s soul could dare. 





BOOK SECOND. 
I. 
O.p GrimsTeR had so long been miss’d, 
The Fly-World thought him gone 
To Hades, there to reap in fire 
What he in blood had sown. 


II. 
And while they were rejoicing, 
And preparing for a feast, 
Next morn, the fly that had escap’d 
Approached them from the East. 


III. 
“ Ho! ” shouted they that saw him first, 


*¢ Old Grimster must be dead ! 
For eight and furty hours, now, 
He has n’t shown his head. 


lV. 
“ Rejoice with us!” “ Rejoice with you,” 
Contemptuous, he replied ; 
“Rejoice with me! J slew him, sirs! 
By this right arm he died!” 


Vv. 
The big flies stood astounded, 
The little fties aghast ; 
The men-flies shook their heads in doubt, 
The maid-flies tow’rd him pass’d, 


Vi. 
He scowl’d at those ;—on these he smil’d, 
And prais’d their beauty rare, 
» And mov’d about among them 
With a very Southron's air. 
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VII. 
At length, one dared to question, 
And another dared to doubt 
Aloud—said he, “ Beware, sirs, 
Or I'll have to call you out! 


VIIT. 
“T affirm before High Heav’n, 
Of which we stand in view, 
That what I here have stated 
To the Fly-World, is all true ! 


Ike 
“That I’ve been contradicted thus, 
In public, I regret ; 
(And here he stoop’d, his bowie knife 
Upon a stone to whet ;) 


x. 
“* And now I say toevery one, 
Although I’m but a Fly, 
That none shall rise here in his place 
And what I state deny,— 


XI. 
“Orin any other manner 
Upon what-I do reflect, 
And then escape by saying 
That he means no disrespect. 


XII. 
“ And now what first I stated 
I again set duly forth; 
I'll maintain it too, by any 
Ordeal upon the earth!” (1.) 


XIII. 
There was no further doubting, 


There was nothing further said, 
But every one who’d breath’d aloud 
Hid his diminished head. 


mV. 
“On with the feast!” he shouted ; 
And he led the way himself, 
And took the most commanding 
Position on the shelf. 


> se 
And soon as he had eat his fill 
He quitted them alone— 
Still ringing in their ears the sound 
Of bowie knife and stone. 


XVI. 
And after circling round the room, 
This silly, vaunting one, 
Flew down upon the window-sill 
To warm it in the sun, 


XVII. 
And while it loitered idly there, 
Now dosing, now at play, 
Old Grimster, “ going to and fro” 
Like Satan, came that way. 











r(1.) Vide debate in the lower house of Congress, between 
Millard Fillmore and Henty A. Wise, on a question of 
veracity, February 23th, 1843. 
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XVIII. 
And seeing it admiring 
Its own shadow on the sill, 
He chuckled at its vanity, 
And vow’d its blood to spill. 


XIX. 
Then walking softly up behind, 
He gave a sudden spring, 
And lighting on it, with a cord 
He bound it, foot and wing: 


xx. 
So on the wounded eagle ‘ 
The backwoods hunter springs— 
So gyves its dreaded talons, 
So binds its mighty wings! 


XXII. . 
It struggled hard, it struggled long 
It made a piteous moan, 
But old Grimster, like old Satan, 
Had a heart as hard as stone. 


XXII. 
It struggled still, but weaker now, 
And for merey made a prayer; 


But old Grimster’s heart was cold as ice— 


There was no mercy there! 


XXIII. 
And now he dragg’d it after him 
With fierce, satanic joy— 
As Achilles dragg’d dead Hector 
Around the walls of Troy. 


, XXIV. 
And then it ceas’d to struggle quite, 
And then its voice was still : 
And old Grimster, from its lusty veins 
Soon suck’d his greedy fill. 


XXV. 
The Fly-World saw with horror 
The dark and bloody deed, 
But that the lying braggart ought 
Thus perish, all agreed. 


XXVI. 


When through the feast, old Grimster wiped 


His mouth upon its wings, 
As a vulture wipes its bloody beak 
Ere from its prey it springs. 


XXVII. 
And feeling somewhat sated 
When the rich repast was done, 
He drew away a little space 
And lay down in the sun. 


XXVIII. 
And, with the memory of the feast 
His lips still smacking there, 
He careless grew, and to his nook 
Neglected to repair. 


XXIX. 
And sitting down where first he watch’d 


That idle fly at play, 
A drowsiness came over him, 
And soon asleep he lay. 


” 
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XXX. 
So, on the murder’d traveller’s corpse 


The bear, long wanting food, 
Gorges, till sleep o’ercomes him near 
Where thus to gorge he stood. 
XXXI. 

A sudden gust of wind came up, 
And, passing through the town, 
Struck furiously the spinster’s house, 

And shook the window down. 


XXXII. 
On Grimster’s bloated form it fell; 


And he perish’d ’mid the crash, 
As a murderer hiding in a glen, 
When huge rocks on him dash. 


XXXIII. 
The sun went down in blood that day, 


The moon had a brassy look, 
The stars shot madly to and fro, 
All earth to its centre shook ;— 


XXXIV. 
The air became as furnace-breath, 
Labor’d and groan’d the sea,— 
But the Spinster danced for very joy, 
And the Flies held a jubilee! 





STUDY OF THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 


Tue youth who gocs up to the academy or 
seminary, inquires of those whom he finds there, 
charged with the business of teaching—in whose 
knowledge of the future wants of the student and 
the man—in whose judgment in advising a pro- 
per course he has full confidence—he inquires— 
‘what shall I study ?” The information he asks 
for, he certainly much needs. The field of know- 
ledge which he wishes to enter, is to him an un- 
explored region. He turns his eyes upon dif- 
ferent sides, without knowing whither to direct 
his steps. He is, perhaps, the hopeful son of 
wealthy parents, who wish to set him out upon 
a course that may lead to distinction and honor— 
or, perhaps, of parents who possess but a compe- 
tence, from which they can spare but little to 
satisfy his desire for knowledge—ecr, it may be 
his hands are his only fortune, with the resolution 
of a determined spirit, and the ambition of an 
active, enterprising mind. He has heard and 
read of men who have become distinguished by 
their learning and abilities; whom kings and peo- 
ple have delighted to honor; whose names are 
handed down from generation to generation— 
often pass from mouth to mouth—have become 
immortal—will forever live in the pages of the 
historian, or in their own words, recorded in many 
a volume that finds a favorite place upon the library 
shelf—upon the parlor table, and in the student’s 
closet. He has read of those whose wisdom has 
made them to “stand before kings”—of those 
whose eloquence has swayed popular assemblies, 
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and made tyrants tremble. With that lofly and 
pure ambition with which the youth first sets out, 
he aspires to a place of distinction, where he may 
be great and useful—an honor to his country, a 
candidate for immortal fame. ‘To attain this end, 
he knows that great efforts and perseverance are 
necessary, but knows not how nor where they are 
to be applied. ‘The duties and labors of life are 
hidden from his view in the dim distance of the 
future, where his eyes perceive only the embodied 
fancies of his brain—gaze upon the changing fairy 
scenes that there come and disappear, to which 
youthful imagination gives every pleasing tint of 
color and beauty of form. He has read that 
“knowledge is power;” that the path of know- 
ledge is the path to distinction; and he resolves 
to ‘tread therein.” He has come up from the dis- 
trict or village, to the high school, to enjoy the 
greater advantages which he has been told are 
there offered—to engage in those studies which 
shall fill his mind with knowledge that will raise 
him above the common lot. 

In answer to his ingniry, “‘ what shall I study ?” 
he is told, after some enquiries on the part of the 
teacher,—“ you had better commence the study of 
the languages—take up the Latin grammar imme- 
diately ; and before the quarter is closed, you will 
be able to read some. The next quarter you will 
be able to commence the Greek.” Other studies 
are mentioned, but they seem to fall in behind, as 
of less consequence. ‘To the study of “the Jan- 
guages,” as of greater importance, the mind of 
the youth is almost wholly directed. He sits 
down to the study of his Latin grammar with 
all the eagerness and curiosity with which one 
opens a book of mysteries. He finds’a secret 
pleasure in taking upon his tongue the words of 
the new language. As he runs through the de- 
clensions of the nouns, and the conjugations of 
the verbs, he begins to imagine himself speaking 
the language of the ancient Romans—or, return- 
ing to his home, and agreeably surprising his pa- 
rents and astonishing his fricnds with his know- 
ledge of Latin,—repeating words that are strange 
to their ears—reading to them in books from an 
unkown tongue. Months and quarters pass, and 
he is now dividing his attention between Latin 
and Greek. He rises early, and sits late. Amid 
the busy hum of the day school room, and the si- 
lence that surrounds the night lamp, he may be 
seen bending over his Latin*or Greck Reader, or 
grammar. He finds that pleasure in hunting out 
in his dictionary the meaning of words—in disco- 
vering the sense of a sentence written in a lan- 
guage not his own, which every one fond of study 
finds in commencing the study of any new lan- 
guage. From his preceptor, who knows just as 
much of the ancient pronunciation of the Latin 
as does the student, who, in the pronunciation 
of the Greek, would pretend to excel the fisher- 
women of Athens; he has learned to give to the 
Latin a its broad sound, and to the Greek dip- 
thongs their correct musical tone. As upon the 
recitation seat he proudly reads the original text 
before translating, he doubts not but that Cicero 
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or Demosthenes would understand him, and ad- 
mire his reading. He has now gained an intro- 
duction to the classics—to the famed authors of 
old Greece and Rome—has read the Commenta- 
ries of the great Cesar, the Georgics and Bucolics, 
—followed AEneas from the ruins of Troy through 
perils by land and by sea, to the shores of Italy, 
“whence the Albanian fathers and the lofty walls 
of Rome,” as told by Virgil—has read in the ori- 
ginal some of the wise sayings, the ingenious fic- 
tions, and the strange mythological tales of the 
inventive Greeks. He is now considered as pre- 
pared for college, which he is advised to enter, to 
finish a course of education in which he has 
mae such promising progress. His studies have 
not been eonfined wholly to the “ dead languages.” 
He has had his lessons in the different English 
branches usually studied in our academies. But 
these have been considered as of minor impor- 
tance. His standing as a scholar in the eyes of 
the school and the teacher, is estimated from his 
“proficiency in the languages.” He now enters 
the Freshman class at college. His heart swells 
with the thought of becoming a student at col- 
lege. His imagination pictures to him the pleasu- 


rable life—the lofty station of the collegiate— 


traces his course amid college seenes—prizes the 
reward of merit—honors given to excellence— 
upon that lofty path which seems to lead from 
the college hall direct to the temple of fame, not far 
away. With novel scenes around him, and ex- 
alted conceptions of his present standing, and the 
consequent efforts and duties necessary, he now 
engages in his studies with renewed ardor. Du- 
ring the hours of study, and even those of leisure, 
he may be found bending over his Latin or Greek 
lexicon. He is told by the learned professors he 
finds there, that if he wishes to leave the college 
with honor, and afterwards be distinguished for 
his scholarship, he must strive for the acquisition 
of “the languages,” in the study of which he has 
made so good a commencement. He places full 
confidence in the advice of those who hold the 
high station of college professors, consecrated as 
teachers to give lessons in the sacred groves of the 
academy,—and he is ambitious to excel in his 
class. So with persevering toil does he search his 
dictionary, refer to notes, study the different read- 
ings of which some dark sentence is capable, that in 
the recitation room he may show no hesitation in 
giving atranslation. He acquires a liking, an af- 
fection for the languages, for the authors with whom 
he necessarily becomes so intimate. By closely 
studying their every word, to understand their 
ideas, in order to give a correct translation, he ac- 
quires a taste for their manners, customs and ways 
of thinking. He seems to live among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans—stands in their schools of 
philosophy, and imbibes their opinions and feel- 
ings—mingles in their battles, and almost delights 
in the horrid atrocities there committed, and 
vaunted as worthy deeds by the poet and histo- 
rian. He fain would put on the toga, and wear 
sandals upon his feet, or go out to the chase with 
his goat’s-horn bow, his quiver lashed to his back, 
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or put on the helmet and breast-plate, take up his 
spear and shield, and go out to the wars; or, with 
reverential awe, enter the temple, and there offer 
the accustomed sacrifice before the stone or wooden 
image of one of the many gods of Greece and 
Rome. If one could look upon him stripped na- 
ked to his mind, he would appear as if he had 
come up to the present era with the dust of by- 
gone ages upon him—asif he had heen wander- 
ing among the sepulchres of ancient nations, and 
covered himself with the garments stripped from 
the bodies of the thousand years, dead—from old 
parchments reading in the language of the dead 
the lives and doings of the gods, or an explana- 
tion of the manner in which the heavens revolve 
around the earth, with the sun, moon and planets 
each set in its sphere, that like a hollow globe 
turns on its axis. He is taught to look with con- 
tempt upon every thing of these later degenerate 
days—declares that Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
were the last of the philosophers—Cicero the last 
of orators,—and that heroism died with Achilles. 
The youth whose course we have been follow- 
iug, now terminates his college career. He has 
studied the very narrow course of modern philo- 
sophy and science retained in our colleges. But 
his time has been taken up, his feelings more en- 
listed in the study of the “languages.” He has 
become more familiar with the authors of Greece 
and Rome than with those of his own country— 
better acquainted with the style of Homer, Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, /Eschylus, Sophocles, Virgil 
and Livy, than with that of Milton, Shakspeare, 
Pope, Dryden, Gibbon, Johnson, Addison, Sterne, 
and the more modern authors of superior excel- 
lence. He is better acquainted with the history of 
Greece and Rome than with that of his own 
country—more familiar with the battles (of the 
reality of which there is a doubt) fought by the 
Greeks and Trojans, and assisting gods, before 
the walls of Troy, than with those in which his 
own countrymen have poured out their blood 
to secure the blessings which he now enjoys. 
He can discourse well upon the beauties of the 
ancient historians and poets—the lofty style, 
yet childlike simplicity of Herodotus—the pleas- 
ing narrative of Xenophon—the swelling num- 
bers, grand and vivid descriptions of Homer—the 
majestic stateliness of Pindar—the voluptuous 
sweetness of Euripides—the tenderness of Sappho 
—the wild, rugged, tragic verse of Eschyles, or 
the more polished, better plotted dramas of 
Sophocles, Yet of the equally great poets and 
historians of other lands, and even of his own 
country, he perhaps knows but little beyond their 
names. He has finished his education, passed 
through the tollege course, has received his 
diploma, which, in the language of the dead, 
declares the honors and titles of which he is 
worthy. As he lays his hands upon this sacred 
instrument, the worthy President, in the words of 
the venerable. dead, gives him his title, enjoining 
him and making him to promise never to dishonor 
it. As he now stands upon the threshold of the 
college, about to depart into. the world of business 
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labors and duties—his heart swelling with pride | 


for what he has accomplished, and what he is 
expecting, that almost drive away the tender 
emotions which rise with the thought of breaking 
up college associations, of leaving the spot con- 
nected with so many fond recollections,—as he 
listens to the parting discourse from his instruc- 


tors, reccives their last counsels, he is told that he , 


has now gone no further than the foundation of 
his education. This he soon becomes convinced 
is but too true. He carries away from the college 
the knowledge he has there acquired, treasured 
up like jewels in a casket. He goes abroad into 
the world, and finds that few care to look upon 
them. He finds but little use for them, and 
perhaps in disappointment they are silently laid 
away, to be occasionally looked over among the 
reminiscences of college days. He finds that no 
one speaks in those languages in which he has 
learned to converse, if he is a scholar like those 
who (not to speak of the universally educated) 
have passed through the Hedge Schools of Ireland 
or the Gelehrten Schulenof Germany. He reads 
the current literature of the day, without finding 
scarcely a trace of the “dead languages.” He 
engages in the study of medicine, and finds (in 
the late most approved authors) but little to which 
he can apply his knowledge of the “languages.” 
In the study of law, he finds it the same. The 
amount of labors he finds gathering upon his 
hands soon crowds aside his school books. Amid 
the literature of the circulating library, the study 
of a profession, or the calculations of the comp- 
toir, his Latin and Greek are soon almost forgotten. 
He finds that there is much yet to learn, and that 
time is short. He now reflects upon the time he 
has spent—the arduous labors devoted during 
that most valuable season, the spring-time of life, 
in the acquisition of much for which he finds no 
use ; and perhaps a sigh escapes in ]ament for the 
lost time and wasted energies of youth. 

This is the experience of many a student. 
The unprofitableness of a college education is 
becoming the subject of frequent remark. Why 
does the custom of society sustain a course of 
instruction, for those who wish to obtain a liberal 
education, which is so little applicable to the 
wants of man? Who ever enters college, must 
enter upon a course of study which has not been 
adapted to satisfy the wants of the age in which 
he lives, but has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, from a period the character of 
which has no similitude to ourown. The wants 
for which the peculiar features of that course 
were then adapted, no longer exist. When the 
mind of Europe began to stir—aroused from the 
repose in which it had laid during the night of 
the middle ages—when learning began to be 
cultivated among the northern nations of Europe, 
where as yet it had scarcely been known, the 
Italians found themselves in possession of a 
language, differing from that of the Romans, from 
whom they were descended, in whose houses they 
dwelt, and whose ancient fields they cultivated. 
The northern nations were the descendants of 


the wandering Franks, and Alemani, who but a 
few centuries before roamed in savage ignorance 
and wildness through the dense forests that spread 
from the Northern Ocean to the banks of the 
Danube—of the Celts and Britons, the naked 
warriors of the north, whose learning was 
treasured up in the memory of the Druids and 
the songs of the Bards. From their ancestors, 
those whose minds now began to feel the 
awakening curiosity, a thirst for knowledge, they 
could receive no light. ‘Their country’s history 
they followed back through a few centuries into 
the darkness of the unchronicled past; upon 
which tradition threw a faint light, showing in 
their ancestors a people of wild manners, procur- 
ing their food from the forests in whose shades 
they dwelt, dressed in the skins of wikl beasts 
whose meat was hanging in their huts to dry. All 
their country could furnish to literature or science 
was a faint, confused knowledge once derived 


} from their southern conquerors, and the learning 


cultivated by some monks in the recesscs of abbeys. 
Europe was a barren field, where few of the 


, fruits and flowers of knowledge were to be found, 
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But there were plentiful fields of rich fruits and 
flowers, which might be entered through the gates 
of another language. Valuable treasures of 
knowledge were to be found treasured up in 
manuscripts in the archives of the Eternal City, 
and scattered in the provinces of the old Roman 
empire. But these manuscripts were mysteries, 
until the seal was broken by the acquisition of 
the Latin language. And ancient Greece, too, 
afforded a literature like her own noble temples 
and beautiful columns, to which access might be 
found in the acquisition of the language of the 
ancient Greeks. Of the means here offered to 
satisfy the rising and spreading inquisitive spirit 
of Europe, those in the pursuit of knowledge 
eagerly availed themselves. Like the coral insect, 
instead of going down to the lowest depths of the 
sea tocommence their structure, they availed them- 
selves of a lofty foundation already raised. As 
their own languages could furnish nothing, they 
had recourse to that rich collection made by the 
Greeks and Romans, which, if we consider the 
poverty in which they commenced, and the short 
time of their labors, is truly wonderful in its extent 
and variety. It was the proper course for every 
one in the pursuit of knowledge, to commence 
with the study of the dead languages. If he 
devoted himself to science, this was almost the 
only source from which he could gain information 
—if to history, philosophy, oratory, poetry, here 
was a path to the “ fountain of sweet waters !” 
At a later period the student in theology found 
here a path to explore the history of the church— 
examine the testimony of the Fathers, the founda- 
tion of established customs and faith, or the 
early evidences of the truth of Christianity, gleaned 
from the Christian and Pagan world. We may 
imagine the eagerness with which the Greek and 
Latin historians were read, the labor and thought 
bestowed upon the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the devouring interest, the enraptured 
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feelings with which the ancient pocts were read. 
Whatever the Greeks and Latins had written, 
the valuable and the useless, was searched out 
and read. Their best works were soon trans- 
lated into the different European languages. But 
this did not then destroy the necessity of the 
moderns acquiring those languages from which 
their knowledge was so immediately derived, and 
from whose extensive fields something important 
might yet be gleaned, hints obtained, which they 
would never see revealed in the dress of their own 
language. New and further translations and 
revisions were made. Voluminous commentaries 
began to crowd the shelves of libraries. And 
long since every thing of any worth, and much 
that is not, has been translated into the different 
European languages, in at least a tolerable, and 
sometimes an improved dress. Besides, we have 
a thousand commentaries upon difficult passages, 
showing the different readings of which they are 
capable. In the Seminaries that were early 
founded—mostly under the supervision of the 
Church, and calculated to supply its wants, 
and promote its interest—the Latin, which they 
wished to make an universal language, was made 
an important branch of study, and also the Greek, 
in order to gain a familiarity with Aristotle and 
Plato, whose ‘‘mystic musings” had become so inti- 
mately blended with the plain sensible lessons of 
Christ. ‘This, we have shown, was then otherwise 
adapted to the wants oftheage. Centuries passed, 
and a new state of learning had arisen in Europe; 
yet the Colleges and Universities founded in differ- 
ent parts, and much resorted to, preserved alike 
their old forms and old-course of study. These, 
with little alterations, have been handed down to 
us of the present day. The gown, the wig, the 
broad brimmed hat, are here dispensed with, 
and some of the ceremonial formalities of the old 
School; but the principal features of the course 
of study are yet preserved—not so well in this 
country as in Europe. No person can but be 
struck with this inconsisteney. The dead langua- 
ges have no longer their former use. Whatever 
of literature and science the ancients possessed, 
has been incorporated into the modern European 
languages; and each of those languages now 
contains of its own, a literature more extensive, 
a science deeper and more comprehensive, than 
what Greece or Rome ever saw. If under the 
antique church and state institutions of Europe 
it is thought proper to preserve old forms, or the 
study of a language dedicated to the church 
service, why shall we here in America follow the 
example? Heaven knows we follow too many 
examples from Europe. Why do we, without 
reason, hold to an old custom, follow an old path, 
because our fathers have done so before us. It is 
time that a reformation were commenced in the 
method of education—and why not as well com- 
mence it in this country as any where? Let there 
be no misunderstanding. It is the study of the 
Greck and Latin /anguages, not the study of the 
history and ‘learning of those nations, we would 
banish from our schools for a liberal education. 
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There is an accordance between the minds of 
youth and the peculiar state and progress of 
learning among those early people, who lived in 
the infancy of literature and science. Let the 
studies of the youth commence with the history 
of those people. Let him become acquainted 
with their philosophy and poetry, their peculiar 
characteristics, and forms of government. Anl 
this may be done in almost as many months as it 
now takes years, leaving time to acquire the much 
there is to acquire beside. M. 8. H. 





BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





BY CHARLES CIST. 





Ovrs is the only country in the civilized world 
which !egislates on its great interests as the 
extension, modification, or adjustment of any of 
those interests require. ‘Throughout Europe, 
every country has a general system, by which its 
political interests are ascertained, protected and 
regulated. I am not, nor can any American be 
an advocate for the institutions, or even the modes 
of doing business, which grow out of the existence 
of privileged orders and the prevalence of anti- 
quated forms and a time established routine, but 
if there be any feature in her legislation or any 
thing else, superior to our own, I should desire to 
see it incorporated into ours. 

What has been our system of legislation for the 
last thirty years, to go no further into the past ? 
At that period, the protection of manufactures 
was popular, and as far we had any system of 
national policy, that principle made an important 
part of it. But ever since, the Tarirr, as the 
question of sustaining domestic manufactures, is 
comprehensively and briefly called, has been a 
perfect foot ball, kicked by the great political 
parties in this country from one side to the other, 
as might be found to their real or supposed 
advantage. The great nationa] interest of man- 
ufactures has been thus at different periods and 
in different sections of the country, made the means 
of arraying the prejudice, and even the hostile 
feeling of one portion of our common country 
against others; and both sides make out strong 
cases by taking partial and imperfect views of the 
subject, each such as suits its own purposes. So, 
of the currency question. So of particular com- 
mercial interests. 

Now, all these are simple questions of facts and 
figures, and if these tests of truth were observed 
and applied, there could be no more difference of 
opinion on the bearing of these subjects, than 
there can be in the tendency of heat to expand, or 
of cold to contract, or in the solution of a mathe- 
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matical problem, in which the whole world agrees, — 
These and all other questions of national interests — 
must be determined, therefore, by statistical facts, 
and these facts must be obtained aceurately and 
fully by competent persons employed for this 
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purpose by the public authorities. In short, we 
want, and should long since have possessed, a 
Bureau OF STATIsTICs, 

The conviction of the importance and necessity 
of such a department at Washington City, has 
been spreading through the country of late years. 
The public journals of the United States in all 
quarters have pressed the subject on the National 
Legislature; and on the 29th January, IS44, 
Zadock Pratt, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Columbia and Greene district, 
New York State, brought the subject before that 
body by the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That a select committee of five mem- 
bers of this House be appointed to enquire into 


the expediency of establishing a bureau of | 


Statistics and Commerce. 

In conformity with that resolution, the committee 
made the following report, so able, just and 
comprehensive, that I do not see how any thing 
could be added to or taken from it to advantage : 
Tie select Committee, appointed upon the follow- 

ing resolution, offered by Mr. Pratt, on the 29th 
of January last, viz: “ Resolved, That a select 
commiltee of five meners of this House, be ap- 
pointed to inquire into lhe expediency of establish- 
ing a@ Bureau of S'atistics and Commerce, in 
connection with the Secretary of the Tyeasury,” 
report: 

The importance of statistical knowledge is prov- 
ed by the circumstance, that scarcely any civilized 
Government exists in the world, where a depart- 
ment or bureau has not been established, for the 
purpose of collecting, recording, and arranging 
statistical facts, and for the dissemination of cor- 
rect information upon the fiscal, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing interests of the re- 
spective countries wherein such institutions are 
established. England, France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden, Belgium, &c. and several of the 
smaller powers of Germany and Italy, have, in 
some shape or other, and under various designa- 
tions, long possessed the advantages of correct 
official information upon their several national 
statistics. 

Although the United States differs in its political 
institutions from all other countries, there is 
nothing in the nature or character of those 
institutions adverse to the establishment of such 
a bureau as a subsidiary branch of one of its 
executive departments, or which would render the 
information that such a bureau would be the means 
of furnishing less acceptable or important to this 
country than it has been found to be to others. 
On the contrary, since the laws of the United 
States are framed for the benefit of fhe mass of 
the people, and not for the advantage exclusively 
of any particular class, the legitimate objects of 
such legislation will be most certain to be secured 
by the dissemination of correct information upon 
all points connected with the interests of each 
class of the population. Loose, conflicting, partial, 
and therefore oppressive legislation, will, of neces- 


sity, flow from enactments which are based upon 
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partial and imperfect information; wrong will, 
unintentionally, be inflicted upon one branch of 
the community, whilst the desire has been to 
promote the interests of the others. According as 
information is obtained and disseminated respect- 
ing any particular intercst, that interest will be 
attended to, and legislation will be based upon 
the ardent and able advocacy of that interest, 
sustained by the facts and the information which 
iis friends may have accumulated, instead of 
proceeding from a general survey and consideration 
of the knowledge respecting every interest and 
every class of the community, which a statistical 
bureau would always have the means of supplying. 

Correct and extensive statistical information is 
no less necessary to the mass of the people, in 
order that they may desire, appreciate, and under- 
stand correct information, than it is for the 
legislator, to enable him to comprehend and to 
promote the best interests of his constituents. 
The want of such a bureau, or rather the want of 
the information which it would be the means of 
collecting and disseminating, has long been felt 
and acknowledged, and by none more than by 
those members of the National Legislature who 
have been anxious to legislate correctly and 
impartially, and thereby best advance the true 
interests of the nation. In many cases, the 
information which has been necessary, owing to 
the want of a systematic and regular arrangement 
of materials, cannot be procured but after very 
great delay ; and, in some cases, no diligence or 
exertion of the department upon which the call 
has been made, can furnish the necessary replies. 
There are now calls on some of the departinents 
remaining unanswered, which were made tio 
years ago; and such is the quantity of extra 
labor thrown upon the departments by these calls 
for information, that, in one office, the number of 
extra clerks employed is greater than that of the 
regular clerks of the department. 

But a statistical bureau would not only furnish 
the means of preventing these inconveniences 
and removing these impediments to judicious 
legislation—it would not only be found of incal- 
culable advantage in giving information for the 
present, but it would collect, arrange, and prepare 
the history of the past, and thereby supply the 
best means for judging correctly respecting the 


future. By means of an annual, well-digested, 


and compact report, it would spread much most 
important information before the people; it would 
make them acquainted with the relative importance 
of every branch of agricultural produce, the value 
of each department of commercial enterprise, and 
the results of the varied employments of manufac- 
turing skill. Each source of revenue, and cach 
object of expenditure, would be placed before the 
public eye—not in bulky documents, which too 
often contain only the ma/crials of information, 
and not the information itself; but in compact 
tables, easy of reference, sufficiently in detail to 
give ample information, and sufficiently compressed 
to inform without wearying the eye, or unneces- 
sarily burdening the memory. 
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What can be more desirable than to place before 
a free people a correct knowledge of the results of 
their institutions, the workings of the laws under 
which they live, the value of the policy of their 
legislators, and, consequently, the interest which 
they may have in continuing the support of that 
policy, or in recommending its alteration ? 

Thus, a statistical bureau would produce the 
following important and highly desirable results: 

1. By furnishing correct and official information 
relating to a// the great interests of the country, 
it would prevent unintentional partial legislation 
in favor of one or more, to the injury of the vesf. 
The knowledge which such a bureau would 
annually present, would form the safest basis for 
both national and State legislation. 

2. It would facilitate legislation, by supplying 
ready information to the National Legislature 
upon all subjects on which it might wish to act. 
The replies given to all ealls for information 
would be prompt ; and, when compared with those 


which are now obtained, after weeks or months of 


delay, they would be found to be more complete 
and accurate, more compact and better digested, 
giving the information sought in a smaller compass 
and more convenient shape. Thus, correct and 
ready information would be furnished to the 
inquirer; the hurry and inconvenience, and often 
injurious delay to the regular work of the depart- 
ments, would be avoided; and the public service 
be promoted, by a more ready and accurate 
despatch of public business. 

3. The establishment of such a bureau would 
greatly facilitate the business of the departments, 
by enabling the respective officers thereof to 
ascertain, by a brief inspection, the absolute 
and relative condition of every interest, the 
amount of every source of revenue, and every 
object of expenditure ; and every question which 
the duties of their office, the wishes of the 
legislature, or the interests of the public might 
prompt, would receive a ready and correct reply. 

4. Such a bureau would, in a comparatively 
short time, furnish correct information respecting 
the commercial, financial, the navigating and 
shipping, the manufacturing, and the agricultural 
interests of the country; a digested body of facts 
relative to the revenue, the custom-house, the 
post office, the land office, and the Indian depart- 
ment; correct statements respecting the popula- 
tion, the expenses and details of the army and 
navy, the progress of internal improvements, the 
state of banks and other institutions, and of 
monetary affairs and exchanges; and, in short, a 
regular, ‘connected, and methodized arrancement 
of every subject to which facts and fizures bear 
any relation, and which are in any way connected 
with the history, the progress, and the condition 
of the nation vat large, and those of the various 
States and Territories. And here it may be 
remarked, that, by a full and complete arrange- 
ment of the prices of stocks, the rates of exchanges, 
the quantity of unemployed capital, as exhibited 
by the amount of deposites in banks, and other 
variations in the money market, the best opportu- 
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nilics for the execution of Government financial 
operations would be ascertained, and materially 
promoted. 

5. The duties of the bureau would extend to 
the arrangement, condensation, and elucidation 
of the statistics of foreign nations, and to all the 
various branches of «international commercial 
intercourse. Materials for this part of the 
business are daily accumulating, especially from 
consuls and other public agents abroad. The 
information contained in the various documents 
received is always of importance, and often of 
the highest value; but it is now only of partial 
service to the legislature and the public, by its not 
being methodized snd, arranged; and the various 
insulated facts are rendered valueless, for want of 
collocation and juxtaposition. 

6. The labors of a statistical bureau would most 
essentially contribute to the increase of sound 
knowledge upon all subjects connected with 
national and international affairs among the 
people. The theories, often conflicting, of politi- 
cal economists, would give place to the practical 
results of experience, the sober truths of figures, 
and the unerring demonstrations of facts. The 
true interests of the people of the ceuntry, as a 
peuple one and indivisible, would be perceived and 
understood. Knowledge of the most important 
kind would be given to the community ; additional 
power, the result of knowledge, would be placed 
in the hands of the legislature; the welfare of 
the country would be advanced by its interests 
being better understood; and legislaticn would 
be consistent and onwards, uniformly conducing 
to individual happiness and national honor and 
prosperity. It is hoped that nations will no 
longer seek to conquer by war or physical force, 
but by an honorable rivalry in the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, of commerce, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, and of science. Practical and 
useful information must be furnished to our 
people, to enable them to compete with other 
nations in this laudable career. The object of 
this bureau would be to furnish this information, 
and thns place the materials for sound thought, 
and the foundation for correct action within the 
grasp of every American citizen. 

It only remains for the purpose of smabeiog 
the history of Congressional legislation on this 
subject, to add the resolution passed by Congress, 
to carry out the views of the report. It is couched 
thus: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized to transfer from 
any office or offices of the Treasury Department, 
from which their services may, in his opinion, be 
dispensed with, three or more clerks, to be 
employed under his direction, in collecting, 


arranging, and classifying, such statistical infor- 
mation as may be procured, showing or tending to 
show, each year, the condition of the agriculture, 
manufactures, domestic trade, currency and banks 
of the several States and Territories of the 
United States. 

What agency Congress or even the mover of 
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the resolution contemplated should be employed 
to obtain the necessary facts referred to in it is not 
perfectly clear, and can only be judged by the 
phrase “collect.” This may equally mean that 
the clerks so detailed should apply directly for that 
information wherever they might be able to 
obtain it, or that they should gather for use in one 
mass such information as should be otherwise 
obtained, to “arrange, classify,” &c. As the 
circulars sent off to obtain information were 
issued by the Register of the ‘Treasury, | presume 
under the authority of its Secretary, the last I 
infer is the correct construction. 

On the 25th July last, accordingly T. L. Smith, 
Register of the Treasury, issued the following 
circular, with which I close my extracts : 

The duty of executing the objects of this 
resolution, devolves upon this office. I deem it 
most proper to direct my first efforts to ascertain 
the practicability of reaching the requisite infor- 
mation, and how tbat information is to be obtained. 
To the accomplishment of these ends, [ must 
solicit the aid of the State and federal authorities 
respectively, as my chief recourse. May I, there- 
fore, request you to give me such information as 
will enable me to pursue with the most direction 
and reliance the necessary material to meet the 
objects of Congress. 

If there are any works published by the 
authority of the States or ‘Territories, connected 
with this subject, you will oblige me by stating 
what they are, and how they can be obtained. 

I have the honor to enclose blank forms for such 
use as you may deem most conducive to the objects 
of this letter. To enable me to have all the 
information that can be obtained, in due season, 
to make my report according to the directions of 
Congress, you will oblige me by forwarding 
whatever statistical matter you may prepare by 
the first of October. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

T. L. SMITH, 
Register of the Treasury. 

The circular embraced, by way of reference, 
the report of the committee and the resolution 
adopted by Congress, and blank forms equally 
comprehensive and minute with those sent to the 
Marshal’s assistants employed in taking the census 
of 1840. 

These circulars have been despatched, as I 
suppose, over the United States, to such persons 
as might be presumed likely to return answers. 
One of the number was addressed to an intelli- 
gent attorney at law in Cincinnati, at whose 
hands I obtained access to the circular and ac- 
companying forms. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the ground covered by the various details 
on which information was sought, as indicated 
by the columns into which they were classified and 
prepared for use to the Department, was as ex- 
tensive as that embraced in the statistics connected 
with the census of 1810. As five months were 
allowed for the marshal and assistants to collect 
the information.sought at that time, the probability 
is that an equal space of time would be required 
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to do justice to the present effort. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the individuals addressed 
were driven to the alternative to work that period 
of time for the public at their own expense; to 
furnish such statistics as they or others they might 
consult, could guess at; or to decline all action 
in the case. What amount of iuformation has 
been gathered under this arrangement of the 
Treasury Department, can hardly be conjectured ; 
but by applying common sense principles of 


judging in the premises, it is highly probable, 


if not certain, that such answers have been re- 
turned as will defy the ingenuity of any man to 
arrange into an uniform and consistent classifica- 
tion and statement. If perfect, however, in every 
other respect, the want of actual ascertainment of 
fact, which this mode of obtaining information in- 
volves, must render it worthless for all practi- 
cal purposes. 

I confess a deep feeling of disappointment in 
what has been done on this subject, and the re- 
sult which must follow from it. Had any sys- 
tematic and uniform course of operations been 
prescribed by Congress, or adopted by the Trea- 
sury Department, by which inquiries of the pro- 
per kind could have been put by the proper per- 
sons, and the results completed and arranged by 
the Department for public use, much valuable 
and accurate information would Joubtless have 
been submitted to Congress. But no statistics 
are worth any thing which are not carefully ga- 
thered up in detail at the Bank, the Factory, the 
counting-house desk. &c.—in short, wherever their 
elements are to be found. 

Many persons in the United States, who felt 
solicitude on the suhject, were led to believe that 
a systematic effort to gather the statistics of the 
country would prepare the way for taking our 
next census, in such manner as would inspire 
that degree of confidence in the result, which the: 
shameful blunders and errors of the last forbade 
them to repose in it, and that a few years of pre- 
paratory labor, in charge of a Bureau of Statistics, 
would develope the best means of bringing out 
the necessary information at the approaching cen- 
sus. 

It is not my purpose to go into an extended 
notice of the errors in the statistics cennected 
with the census of 1840. A few examples will 
serve to show their character and extent. In the 
article of hemp, Ohio is stated to produce 9080 
tons, and Indiana 8605—either equal nearly to 
the product of Kentucky, which is reported at 
9992 tons, and almost equal, when united, to Mis- 
souri, to which 18,010}tons are given as the ag- 
gregate. Virginia is stated to raise 25,594 tons, 
almost equal to both Kentucky and Missouri, 
which are given as above at 28,002 tons. Now the 
indisputable fact is, that Kentucky and Missouri 
produce more hemp than all the rest of the United 
States, and ten times as much as either Ohio, In- 
diana or Virginia, which three States are made to 
raise 50 per cent. more than those two great hemp 
producing States. 

The sugar of Louisiana is given at 119,947,720 
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Ibs., equal to 120,090 hhds., 160 per cent. more 
than has been published in New-Orleans, as the 
highest product of the five consecutive years, in- 
eluding and preceding 1849. 

3ut what is this to the wholesale figure-dealing 
which returns 3,169,916 tons of hay, as the pro- 
duct of New-York for that article!!! a quantity 
sufficient to winter all the horses and mules in 
the United States. 

Other errors of great magnitude might be pointed 
out: such as making the tobacco product of Vir- 
ginia 11,9990 hhds., when her inspection records 
show 55,099 hhds. thrown into market as the 
crop ofthat year. Who believes that 12,233 bbls. 


pitch, rosin and turpentine, or the tenth part of 


that quantity, were manufactured in Louisiana 
in 1849, or that New-York produced 10,093,991 
Ibs. maple sugar in a single year, or twenty such 
statements equally absurd, which I might take 
from the returns? But I must leave this part of 
my subject. 

Caa there then be suggested no plan to obvi- 
ate the deficiencies and inaccuracies of such sta- 
tistics, or system practical and efficient, which shall 
inspire confidence and challenge scrutiny in its 
results. We shall be prepared to reach conclu- 
sions on the point better by inquiring what were 
the causes of the defective character of the return 
of 1840. 

The first great defect was making the marshals 
of the respective States to superintend the work, 
and infact at the same time limiting their agency 
to the mere compilation of the various county re- 
turns into one general statement. These marshals, 
as every body knows, are tothe U. States what the 
sheriffs are to the counties for which they seve- 


rally act, mere ministerial officers to the courts of | 


justice, who might be well adapted to the func- 
tions for which they were appointed, to serve 


processes, execute writs, but without that gene- 


ral knowledge of business which would enable 
them to make up statistical tables correctly, and 
see that their deputies did so likewise. 

Another fault growing out of the first defect, 
was that the assistants to take the census were 
usually taken from the marshals’ existing depu- 
ties, who being, as was the principal, selected for 
other duties and employments, were probably 
equally unfit in their respective spheres, for this 
particular service. 

The answers to the questions respecting popu- 
lation, were enforced by pains and penalties; 
those which related to statistics generally, were 
purely optional. The exciting character of the 
Presidential contest, then pending, and which 
was at that precise period just at its height, and 
the bitter fecling in a portion of the community 
against officers who were agents of an Adminis- 
tration to which they were hostile, and who were 
generally, if not altogether, selected from their 
political opponents, no doubt contributed to with- 
hold much information necessary to complete the 
returns. Questions of an unusual character also, 


were put into the mouths of the assistants, well 
calculated to excite a spirit of mistrust and defiance. 
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I suppose also the whole system of taking these 
statistics defective, from the general fact that they 
cannot be taken to advantage in domiciliary visits 
of three or four months at ore period with in- 
termissions of ten years. There must be some 
previous familiarity with the subject ; some previ- 
ous intercourse between the partics who address 
questions and supply answers. In short, I be- 
lieve that suitable men can and ought to be en- 
gaged in a permanent employment in gathering 


} information annually, and every tenth year, if ne- 


cessary, perform more extensive and minute labors 
in this line, which these annual examinations and 
reports will prepare them to execute in a man- 
ner which all will agree is desirable, and which 
never yet has been done. I would suggest then, 
as a means of gathering facts available to the pur- 
poses of a Bureau of Statistics, and which a few 
years of practice and experience would enable 
Congress to judge whether it would not be the 
best mode by which to obtain’ the decennial sta- 
tistics of all kinds, that one individual should be 
appointed for each State and Territory of the U. 
States, who should place himself in direct commu- 
nication with the workshops, stores, ship-yards, 
farms, &c. of the State in which he resides, whose 
duty it should be to collect and prepare the statis- 
tics of every part of the national industry and 
wealth, under simple and intelligible forms, pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department, not by Andover 


scholars, as it is said those of 1840 in part were, 


for that purpose. 

If it be objected to this suggestion that it would 
involve great expense, I would meet the objection 
by saying, that if it enabled the decennial census 
to be taken as a part of its results, accurately and 
fully, as I believe it would, there would not be 
much more expense than under the present sys- 
tem. ‘Take Ohio for example. One individual 
would suffice to execute the proposed work in 
the State at a salary of one thousand dollars, and 
travelling expenses of say five hundred dollars 
more per annum—a sum equal in ten years to 
fifteen thousand dollars. Allow one half the ex- 
pense’for taking the census of 1850, which it cost 
in 1840, and divested of the statistics it ought not 
to cost more. We should then see which is the 
cheapest plan of operations, to say nothing of the 
the value of annual in the place of decennial 
statistics. 





“PVE SEEN THEM SMILE.” 


I’ve seen him smile whose ardent soul 
Burned wildly for the meed of fame, 

As he beheld upon her scroll 
Emblazoned his, the highest name. 


I’ve seen her smile—the Jast night’s bride, 
When Joy sat mirrored on her lip, 
I’ve seen him smile, close by her side, 
Who bent the blissful kiss to sip. 
I've seen the flowret ope its eye, 
Then laugh its balm to Zephyr’s breath— 
But not their blended smiles could vie 
With that the Christian wore in death. J. B. H. 
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HELEN. 





BY MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. 





Twin gates before a Palace rise— 
Twin crystal gates of heavenly hue ; 
Within, a lurking angel lies, 
While beams of light come stealing through 
The crystal gates of living blue! 


This Palace rare, is HELEN’s soul ; 
The roof with pendant jewels hung, 

When touched, a gentle music to!J— 
Thought- music, echoed by her tongue, 
Which from my lips this song hath wrung. 


Twin portals of the stately soul, 
Beho!d her eyes! so deeply bright, 
Beneath whose drooping curtains stole 

The lurking angel of Delight, 
Entrancing now my earnest sight. 


Within the dazzling Palace-gates 
Young, starry thoughts all quickening lie, 
But they shall find no fitting mates 
Beneath the pure, down-looking sky— 
Offspring like these unwedded die ! 


Young HE En’s heart is pure and sweet 
As early spring’s first limpid dew, 
That idle, wandering sunbeams greet 
Within the violet’s cup of blue, 
While soul and heart are fond as true. 
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NUMBER III. 
THE CAPTURE AND THE TRIAL. 


Arrer the murder of Captain Walton, Chice 
lingered around the coast, permitting no opportu- 
nity of death and robbery to pass him unaccepted. 
His was the hand which plied the blazing brand 
of destruction throughout the Southern borders of 
the ‘‘Flower-land,” sending up the incense of 
reeking blood and the music of death-groans, in- 
fant-screams and woman’s wail of agony, to his 
favorite goddess, Revenge. Wherever his mocca- 
sin crushed the flowers, wherever his steps were 
directed, victims fell like the tender buds under 
his foot. His course was marked by the lurid 
glare and the beacon-smoke of consuming dwell- 
ings. His was the demon-spirit which planned 
and executed the destruction of Indian Key, 
where, in two hours, sixty buildings were reduced 
to ashes, one entire family—father, mother and 
children—destroyed, the head of another (Dr. 
Perrine) burned, a prisoner in his own house, 
within hearing of his own family; and a poor 
boy, the son of a dependent widow, scalded to 
death in a cistern, heated by the flames which 
twined above and around it. 
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Chice also led on the murderous band at “ Har- 
ney’s massacre,” on the banks of the Carlosa- 
hatchee, where eighteen poor fellows were slain 
in their sleep—a sleep rendered sound by the gen- 
tle rustlings of a truce-flag, whose broad, pure 
folds waved like a guardian angel's wings in the 
night-stillness. Once the friend, but now the 
deadliest foe of the whites, his knowledge of their 
habits, customs and haunts enabled him to easily 
plan and rapidly execute the most bold and unex- 
pected attacks. The turtler in his little sloop or 
schooner, the wrecker in his heavy lighter, or the 
wrecked mariner cast helplessly on the strand, all 
were sacrificed upon his altar. 

Chiee was a man of medium size, rather slim, 
but agile as the mountain-cat. The only strong 
peculiarity about his appearance was his eye, 
which was very large, and as black as condensed 
essence of night-gloom. I have seen that eye in 
a fit of anger turn as green as an emerald, while 
the pupils seemed to be two little self-burning-up, 
fire-spitting sparks. Yet it could be softened 
when reflected into woman’s clear wells of love. 
Chiee was a man of gallantry in more than one 
sense of the word. Amongst his tribe he was 
known to be a special favorite with the fair sex. 
Even now, when by accident we had crossed his 
trail, he was flying with a scanty band of firm 
adherents, from the powerful party and revenge- 
ful pursuit of Chittee Emathla, a chief second 
only to Arpiaka in power. Chice had gained the 
love of Lula, the favorite wife of Chittee Emathla, 
and she, yielding to his winning powers, was now 
eloping with him. He had not only to fear the 
anger of Chittee, but had also to dread the laws 
of his tribe, for the offence which he had commit- 
ted is severely punished by the Seminole penal 
code. 

Thus, by mere chance, was this adventurous 
savage thrown almost into our hands, but by his 
skill and cunning was once more in temporary 
safety. 

On finding that the Indian and squaw that had 
escaped were Chice and his stolen bride, we de- 
termined never to give up the chase till it was 
rewarded by success. Impatiently we counted 
the weary hours of the long night, awaiting the 
dawn of morning light, which would enable us 
to follow the trail. When, at last, rosy cheeked” 
young day came out of his shadowy nest, we re- 
newed our search for signs which might serve to 
trace the fugitives. Old Mico was placed in one 
of the lightest boats, and commenced taking a 
broad circle around the late scene of action, cau- 
tiously examining every bent blade of grass and 
down-bowed flower. He had nearly finished the 
round, when his usual taciturnity was broken by 
the single expression, “ Hicla!” as with exten- 
ded hand he pointed out a few half-bent blades of 
grass, which to me were as unintelligible as baby- 
talk, though to him as plain as a well-beaten road. 
We were on the trail of the fugitives, and pur- 
sued it as fast as our men could push through the 
heavy grass and water, turning and winding in 
every direction which Chiee’s accomplished cun- 
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ning had devised to throw us off the track. Old 
Mico, however, was a perfect blood-hound, when 
once upon the scent, and no craft or device could 
throw him from it. 

In a few hours the trail began to freshen, when 
the old guide, whose courage was over-ballasted 
by prudence, stowed himself down in the bows 
of the boat, from whence he would occasionally 
peer out like a half-sheltered duck in a hail-storm. 
The grass now remained bent down in the muddy 
water, and every thing betokened our nearness to 
the fugitives. We knew that Chiee would not 
become a willing prisoner, and expected that he 
would resist even to death; still his services as a 
guide to the haunts of his tribe, were of such 
importance to us, that the strictest orders were 
given to take him alive. 

We moved on rapidly, and were closing up 
towards a small island, with but two or three trees 
upon it, where we expected to find the fugitives, 
When directly under the bows of the foremost 
boat, a sudden scream was heard, and the woman 
rose from the grass before us. Her scream was 
echoed by the sharp crack of a rifle, and the bow 
oarsman ef the front boat reeled from his seat. 
At the same instant, Chiee arose from the grass, 
about twe hundred yards from us, and commenced 
loading his rifle hastily, yet as coolly as if he were 
about to practise at a target. Ina second, every 
man sprang from the boats and rushed through 
grass, mud and water toward him; one gallant 
fellow (Sergeant Searles, of company G. 3d rest. 
Artillery) in the advance of the rest. Chiee had 
finished reloading his rifle, when Searle had arri- 
ved within ten or fifteen steps of him, and delib- 
erately dropping on one knee, he raised the deadly 
weapon to his flashing eye. Searle instinctively 
turned his side towards the Indian, in order to 
expose as little surface as possible to the aim, and 
the bullet struck his right arm, shattering the bone, 
and, passing through his lungs, came out on the 
opposite side, being of course fatal. At this 
moment, ten or twelve men were rushing upon 
Chiee, who, flourishing his unloaded rifle in the 
air, aimed a blow at the head of the foremost, 
which was warded off by the hand, as it descend- 
ed with a force which crushed the fingers and 
small bones of the member. By this time he was 
completely surrounded, and seized by as many as 
could get hold of him; but cven now, with a 
strength almost Herculean, he shook himself free 
and attempted to spring from them, but finding 
escape impossible, he pealed out his death-song 
in defiance. His black eye gleamed with super- 
natural light as the triumphant song of past deeds 
broke clear and loud from his lips. 

Pieking up poor Searle and securing the woman, 
we now proceeded to the island, which we very 
appropriately named Mud Island. We here helda 
council, forthe purpose of adopting the best mea- 
sures for coercing him into our wishes as a guide. 
When asked to show us the whereabouts of the 
enemy, he answered only by a look of scornful 
hatred. In order to try the effect of fear upon him, 
a rope was now brought, and one end being 
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fastened around his neck, the other was passed 
over the limb of a tree. Once more he was 
asked if he would serve as a guide; and then for 
the first time he opened his lips in answer; but 
it was only to ask that the death of a warrior 
might be given him, that he might be shot in- 
stead of being hung like a dog. His request 
was sternly refused; and he was told for the last 
time to choose between the /ife of a traitor or 
the death of infamy. He gave a lightning-look 
of scorn and defiance—the rope was tightened, 
his face grew dark with suffocation ; his whole 
form quivered; and then for the first time in my 
life | saw feeling exhibited in an Indian female. 
The woman, who till now had remained silent 
and motionless, with her tress-veiled head bowed 
in her Jap, sprang to her feet, rushed towards him, 
and with her arms thrown around him, the big crys- 
tal tears raining from her imploring eyes, uttered a 
few rapid, low, sweet-toned words in her own 
language, with a manner that would have melted 
hearts of adamant, much more the ‘hearts of oak,’ 
present at this scene. The Indian strove for a 
moment, every muscle of his face working as if 
conflicting feelings were heaving his breast with 
convulsive sorrow-throbs, then ‘ woman’s influence,’ 
that potent heart-dissolver, prevailed. He spoke 
but a single word to her: she sunk calmly to the 
earth as an infant sinks to slumber. Then he 
turned to our commander, and in broken English 
thus addressed him: 

“ Me Chiee—big Indian—great warrior! Me 
kill ten white warriors, five white squaws! Me 
no fraid to die! Me like my squaw—squaw like 
Chiee! You no hurt squaw—give squaw plenty 
beads, give Chiee plenty blankets, plenty whisky, 
Chiee go! Me show white warrior plenty Esta 
Chattee! | Me you no more kill.” 

The bargain was made. The fearless warrior, 
he who had stood calmnly gazing upon death in 
its most hateful aspect, he whom the terror of 
that dark-clouded moment could not move, gave 
way to the all-powerful influence of pleading 
woman, and consented to preserve a life for her 
which he would gladly have sacrificed to preserve 
honor. Thus it ever is, thus hath it ever been, 
since Eve banqueted on forbidden fruit. Woman 
can make man a being worthy of the highest seat 
in heaven, she can cause him to degrade the lowest 
pit of hell. Tell me not of regal power, tell me 
not of crowned despots, tell me not of the power 
of gold or lofty station—woman, fair, fragile, 
gentle woman, is the only despot to whom man 
yields implicit obedience on earth. Those whose 
war-genius hath shaken nations into a dense mass 
of confusion, have themselves yielded to the 
magnetic influence of soft beauty’s charms, and 
when their hands grasped the sceptre of the world, 
they have dropped it to seize a wanton curl as it 
played enticingly upon the breeze. But all this 
is digressing from our yarn. 

When Chice spoke and agreed to guide us, 
there was a strange and almost devilish glare in 
his eye, which his assumed calmness could not 
entirely veil. This we all noted, and he was 
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placed under a strict guard, who had orders to 
shoot him down if he made the slightest attempt 
to escape. We shall have occasion to speak of 
his guidance hereafter, in some of our yarns. 

Thus, with the loss of one valuable life, and 
the crippling of another, (Smith, the bow-oarsman, 
now a pensioned inmate of the Naval Asylum at 
Philadelphia,) was captured the terror of the 
Southern coast, the arch-demon of the Seminole 
tribe. 

We cannot close this number without again 
alluding to the gallant and ill-fated Searle, who 
preferred death to disobeying orders, and rather 
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chose to give his life than to commit a breach of . 


discipline. When rushing towards Chiee, with 
his loaded musket he could easily have slain the 
Indian while he was reloading his rifle, but the 
‘orders’ were to harm not, but to capture—they 
were obeyed. The death of Searle was character- 
istic of his life; his last words were ‘ I’ve done 
my duty!” They should be engraven on imper- 
ishable adamant and placed above his head; yet 
the poor fellow lics in a shallow sand-pit. On 
the banks of New River, near Fort Lauderdale, 
he was buried, and not even an unchiselled stone 
is there to point his resting place. 

In the despatches to ‘head quarters,’ his name 
may have been casually mentioned, but he was 
a non-commissioned officer, he had no friends 
in power, and why should his deeds or his virtues 
be mentioned? His case reminds the writer of 
this article of a circumstance which came under 
his own immediate observation. A subordinate 
officer came in contact with a large body of the 
enemy, on the Western coast of Florida, during 
the latter part of the war, and with a small band 
succeeded, after a gallant action, in beating them 
off. His superior reached the spot shortly after 
the battle was over, and immediately afterwards 
wrote a flaming despatch to head quarters, giving 
the account as if he himself had been an active 
participant in the combat, of course gaining all 
the credit, while the real actors passed unknown 
and unpraised. Personal conduct, be it ever so de- 
serving, seemed to have passed unnoticed during 
the Florida campaigns, except in instances where 
‘rank’ served to lift it up where praise might cast 
sun-light upon it. We shall hereafter take occa- 
sion to particularise upon this point. 

It sometimes appears strange to me, that so 
little should be known in the northern part of the 
Union, of the circumstances attending that war, 
and of the causes which gave rise to it. In fact, I 
have found that few, very few, properly under- 
stand the character of the soil, climate, or produc- 
tions of the territory. Florida is now, or is soon 
destined to be, a very important portion of our 
confederacy, both in a commercial and general 
view. Her soil is peculiarly adapted to the 
growth and profitable cultivation of sugar, cotton, 
coffee, Manilla hemp, tobacco, oranges, lemons, 
pine-apples, indigo, rice, arrow-root, castor-beans, 
grapes, cocoa-nuts, citrons, guava, figs, pomegran- 
nates, dates, peaches, melons, plums, bananas, 
plantains, and other tropicalities; while on the 
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ever-green prairies, cattle thrive without care or 
trouble. 

Oranges were once an article of profitable 
export from the ‘Territory, and, judging from 
present appearances, they soon will be again. I 
have known a single grove of less than two acres 
produce $2000 per year to its owner. To prove 
how peculiarly the climate is adapted to this fruit, I 
need only refer to the fact that on the southern 
border of Lake Worth there is a grove of wild, 
uncultivated oranges, covering at least sixty acres 
of land surface ; that on the estate of Donna An- 
tonia P. Marin, situated on the banks of the river 
St. John’s, near Volusia, there is a grove, also 
wild, containing forty acres; and in numerous 
parts of the territory, both oranges and lemons are 
growing plentifully, though uncultivated. 

The soil of the southern portion of the territory 
is similar to that of Cuba, and produces, under a 
similar course of cultivation and seeding, as good 
tobacco as is grown in that island. 

Cotton, particularly the black-seed or sea-island 
species, yields finely. Rice, in the time of the 
British possession, was largely exported, as was 
also indigo, with some madder. But in its woods, 
Florida is far from valueless. In material for 
ship-building, she gives. us pine and eedar for 
spars, decking, &c., live oak, of the best quality 
for timbers, besides lignumvite, mahogany and 
hickory. Her southern keys offer fine sites for 
forts to protect our southern borders in time of 
war, and also contain fine harbors in which our 
squadrons may refit while employed in protecting 
our Gulf commerce. The territory is also fast 
filling up with settlers. Mr. Benton’s ‘armed 
occupation bill,’ although it was passed too late to 
doany good in its original intention, has been the 
means of settling the lower and finer parts of the 
the country. 

As to the health of the country, we of the 
North are also often misinformed. I believe that 
there is no healthier climate in the world than that 
of East Florida. There is a half-daily succession 
of sea breezes, which, sweeping entirely across 
the peninsula, keep up a pure atmosphere, and 
prevent swamp miasmas, or fever contagions from 
settling. The mean of the temperature, from 
yearly observations, made by careful and scientific 
men, has been found to be about 70 deg., never 
exceeding 85 or 90, and seldom below 60. On the 
island of Key West, in Lat. 24 deg. and a frac- 
tion, the temperature for six successive years, was 
never known to rise above 90 degrees. 

dy the tables of mortality kept by army sur- 
geons during the continuance of the war, we find 
that the number of natural deaths in that climate 
fell far short of the rate experienced on our north- 
ern stations; and this difference seems the more 
astonishing, when we recollect the forced marches, 
hardships and deprivations suffered by the troops 
in the territory, comparing them with the shel- 
tered and barracked comforts of more northern 
quarters. Here for months, they were on contin- 


ual ‘field duty,’ often without tents, exposed to 
rain and sun, night dews and morning fogs, some- 
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times on poor rations, again with no provisions 
except the wild game of the forest, and yet they 
enjoyed better health than upon our northern 
Atlantic coast. We refer our readers to a work 
published some short time since, upon medical 
statistics, written by Surgeon General Lawson of 
the Army. It will bear us out fully in our posi- 
tions taken in regard to the general salubrity of a 
Floridan climate. 

The work to which we allude is carefully com- 
piled from the monthly reports of all the surgeons 
of the army, given from their several stations in 
all parts of the Union. 

Another proof of the mildness of the climate 
is, that it is a favorite resort for consumptive and 
asthmatic invalids. The city of St. Augustine is 
ever filled with such visitants, few of whom come 
too late for restoration to health. 

The unusual longevity of its inhabitants is 
another proof of a similar strengthfulness. The 
writer is acquainted with a lady of Spanish pa- 
rentage, who was born in St. Augustine in the 
year 1761—and still resides there, in full posses- 
sion of vigor and all her faculties. She reads 
easily without the use of glasses, and (she is a 
Catholic) walks every morning regularly near 
half a mile to mass, at the hour of sunrise. Her 
memory is s9 perfect in regard to by-gone times, 
that we consider her the best history of Florida 
extant. E. Z. C. J. 





«WHAT IS LOVE?”—TO INEZ. 


BY DR. T. M. TWEED. 





« Without the smile from partial heanty won, 
Oh! what were man ?—a world without a sun!” 
[CaMPBELL’s PLEAsuRES oF Hope. 


O! hast thou known bright hopes, dark fears, 
Alternate in thy bosom rise ? 
And hast thou felt the trembling tears 
Unbidden, start to thy dark eyes ? 
Hast thou e’er felt that timid start— 
That gentle beating of the heart— 
That strange wild glow within thee swell, 
When lips meet lips in sad farewell ? 
This, this is love—that light from heaven, 
Which has alone survived the fall— 
The only proof to man that’s given 
That he was ever good at all! 


A fire that lights all earth below— 
A thing of heaven—of heaven a part— 
That burns with pure and vivid glow 
Upon the altar of the heart. 
In Time’s wide sea an is‘and blest, 
Whereon the sorrowing soul may rest! 
A tie, which round the heart when spun, 
Can never—never be undone! 

This, this is love—whose spell of power 
Drew angels from yon clime of bliss, 
That they might tread for one brief hour 
With woman, such a world as this! 


——-. 


THE PROPHECY. 





INSCRIBED TO MISS M. L. H. OF NASHVILLE. 





[ gazed upon the stars for thee, 

I heard the dark wood’s music Jone, 

I listened if thy fate might be 

Berne on the wind’s soft whispered moan. 
I wandered by the silver stream, 

Tinged by the sun’s last parting beam; 

I listened at the twilight hour, 

When Fairies steal the rose’s bloom, 
And bear it to Titania’s bower— 

And tried from these to know'thy doom. 
And when the solemn m‘dnight bell 
Had called the spirits from the tomb, 
And elfin pranks and wizard spell 
Enwrapped the earth in spectral gloom, 
I saw pale shadows dim and wan, 
Sepulchral shapes, with grave-clothes on, 
And heard them tell of young and brave, 
And those who find an early grave; 

But none of these revealed to me 

What yet might be thy destiny— 

But it was in a troubled dream, 

An awful shape to me did seem 
Standing my bedside near. It spoke 

In slow and solemn tones, that broke 
Clearly upon my sleeping ear, 

And made my spirit quake with fear. 

‘* Mortal, why seek to know her doom 3 
Go ponder sadly on thine own; 

Lone wauderer, o’er thy path of gloom 
Few sunny rays are thrown.” 

‘Spirit, I care not—mine hath been 

A hazard race, it matters not, 

It may be mine to lose or win ; 

The smile and tear are near akin, 

Calm and resigned Ill bear my lot. 

Be it of joy, this lonely breast 

Shall cherish it, a secret guest, 

Be it of sorrow, it shall fall 

Light on my soul—’tis mystery all! 

But she, who stands and sees afar 

A fair green paradise, 

And hears sweet sounds upon the air, 
And bright forms glance before her eyes, 
Oh! tell me, will that beauteous land 
Be hers, and will she ever move 

As one amid that shadowy band, 

A being blest of light and love?” 

The shape replied, “ There is aspell 
That dwells within her soulful eyes, 
Where Hope and wild Ambition dwell— 
These shadow forth her destiuies. 
Hope, that the mirage strives to gain, 
Which on Life’s desert cheats the eye, 
But, finding ali its efforts vain, 

Sinks down upon the sands to die! 
Ambition, that would touch the stars 
Which spangle o’er Life’s mystic sky, 
But doing all that mortal dares 

In vain, expires in misery !” 

Read thou thedream. The vision came 
And vanished, like a falling star ; 

Yet ere it wentI heard thy name 


Like music, on the stilly air. J. 3. M. 
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“Oh—one thing more, Miss Palmer; how 
could we have forgotten until now, the grand 
soiree at Mr. Graham’s on Wednesday evening ?” 

“Indeed, sure enough—but it is no wonder, for 
parties are so frequent, that we have not sufficient 
time to canvass them all, though we should do 
nothing else from morning till night. What kind 
of an affair do you think they will have, Miss 
Brown ?” 

* Ha! ha! ha!—it will be common enough. 
Why, would you think it, they are to have a gen- 
eral ‘run-together’ on that evening, of the very 
elite of the village, and the lower order of persons.” 

“Indeed—how you talk! It cannot be that 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham, and the Miss Grahams 
will so far forget themselves, and the circle in 
which they associate, as to invite any but the 
‘higher rank!’ Such an act would compromise 
the dignity of good society.” 

“Certainly, it is so—l cannot be mistaken. 
They have the strangest ideas in all creation, 
concerning rank and privilege; or rather, I should 
say, they have just no idea at all on the subject. 
I am resolved not to go near such a motley group, 
for the conduct of the Grahams is a downright 
insult to respectable society, and they ought to 
receive their ‘walking papers’ immediately. But 
pray, Miss Brown, who will be there?” 

“Why every body, except those who have 
more respect for themselves, than to divide their 
intercourse with the waste ends of creation. Every 
mechanic in town has been invited, from the 
cabinet-maker, down to the shoe-maker, and sooty 
blacksmith.” 

‘Mercy on us! and these ill-bred people are to 
associate with such gentlemen as Mr. Hamilton, 
Esquire Winthrop, Dr. Fairchild, &.? Deliver 
us from such an ugly conglomeration of human- 
ity!” 

At this stage of the conversation, Martha, 
cousin te Miss Palmer, who had been silent during 
whele interview, very unwittingly developed her 
notions of mankind, by saying: ‘‘Dear me, coz, 
what is the difference between Mr. Hamilton, 
Esquire Winthrop, Dr. Fairchild, &c., and those 
whom you term mechanics? Is not one good 
man as respectable as another?” 

* You silly girl,” replied Miss Palmer in a half 
angry, half scornful tone, I am afraid I never 
can teach you true politeness. The difference, 
did vou say? Where have your wits flown? 
The difference is like that between daylight and 
darkness. The gentlemen whom we have named, 
with some others in town, are men of wealth, of 
leisure, of delicacy and good breeding; while the 
others, who are compelled to labor for a livelihood, 
are uncouth in their manners, and a very inferior 
class of persons. Their thick brawny hands 


‘smell too much of their profession.’ They do 
not belong to high society.” 
“We'll give the Miss Grahams such a scoring 
Vol. 1. No. 4—28 


as they never had, the next time we have an op- 
portunity,” interrupted Miss Brown. 

“Indeed we will. We will teach them a lesson 
they will not soon forget. Who would have 
thought they would thus attempt to abolish all 
difference and distinction in society, and break 
down the landmarks of true gentility.” ~ 

Here Miss Brown bid her friend good morning, 
and departed. Martha now attempted to have an 


; understanding with her cousin on matters at issue 








between them. 

“Tdo not understand your views of people. 
Where in the world did you get your education 4 
I thought in this country all tides of nobility were 
prohibited, and that there existed no distinction 
among the people but that of virtue.” 

“Yes there is, madam: the distinction of 
wealth, of fashionable politeness, of talent, and of 
learning has not been abolished.” 

‘As for talent and learning,” returned Martha, 
“T can point you to many among the mechanics 
you so much despise, far superior in these respects 
to any one you have mentioned among those you 
term the ‘higher order.’ Then it must be that 
‘wealth and fashionable politeness,’ in your view, 
constitute all the difference among men.” 

“That is enough in all conscience,” replied 
Miss Palmer, gruflly. ‘Who does not prefer 
him who is able to live in leisure and delicacy, 
whose socicty is courted by all, to the sun-burnt, 
indelicate laborer ?” 

“Let us rather ask, who does not prefer an 
honest, useful and virtuous citizen, instead of the 
too generally corrupt drones of wealth and leis- 
ure?” 

“T won’t talk with such an unreasonable being. 
If you are determined to pass along with the 
lower class, do so, and I'll dissolve all connection 
with you, and disown you as a relative.” 

“Very well,” coolly replied Martha, “if I had 
known your real sentiments, as I do now, we 
would have had an understanding before this. If 
you make fashionable politeness the criterion of 
greatness, away, away, I say.” 

“OQ dear me!” returned Miss Palmer contempt- 
ously, as she left the room. 

Misses Palmer and Brown were of the class of 
ladies who are looked after very attentively by the 
self-styled “upper crust” of the opposite sex. 
They were such as are always characterized by 
more art and affectation than frankness, open 
nature, and good sense. Their vanity causes 
them to squander most of their time at the toilet 
and in the boudoir, in adjusting the very intricate 
machinery of fashionable dress. ‘Their education 
is thought complete, as soon as they ean finger 
the piano, and fluently give off that rich variety 
of “small talk” so essential to high life; and the 
duties devolving upon a superintendant of house- 
hold affairs, they consider too degrading for their 
dignity and delicacy. Such persons (we trust 
they are few) cultivate all the winter feelings of 
pride, selfishness, and vanity, more than those 
heavenly graces which cause every thing to smile 
around them like spring-time, and which are the 
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peculiar property of the truly amiable woman. 
They are rather blanks than otherwise in society, 
and are only esteemed by those who have but a | 
small share of the better qualities of our nature. } 
They might make tolerably good parlor furniture | 
for those who have a princely fortune to afford 
such costly ornaments. Though not homely look- 
ing, yet their potent charms are of a ‘“ metallic” 
nature, and by these alone is the craven heart 
impressed. He throws himself upon his “ mar- 


row bones” before her majesty, and declares his | 


love with all honest sincerity. 


As for Martha, she was one of those “ bright | 
particular stars,’ whose mellow light renders | 


pleasant the journey of man through this vale of 
tears. She possessed charms which were not dug 
from the earth beneath our feet, but were plucked 
from the skies where angelsdwell. Being entirely 
opposite to those we have described, she was, in a 
word, a woman. 

Wednesday evening came, and so did the soiree 
at Mr. Graham’s, and so also did Misses Palmer 
and Brown, for Esquire Winthrop and Dr. Fair- 
child came with them. Hence the bold resolution 
they made at their last visit, was not carried into 
effect, and it is well it was not, for it would un- 
doubtedly have destroyed the party, and the peace 
of the town for years. 

Passing by the scene of Wednesday evening, 
we will place ourselves again at Miss Palmer’s, 


where early on Thursday morning, we find Miss | 
Brown, making her very neighborly and social | 


calls. Hear their conversation: 

“It seems to me, Miss Palmer, that you were 
very reserved in your attentions to Mr. Ames last 
evening—I think you most egregiously slighted 
him.” 

“Indeed, so I did reserve my intercourse for the 
more genteel. Kind looks, soft words, and sweet 
smiles bestowed upon him, are like pearls thrown 
before swine. What was there about him worth 
attention? There was not a fashionable spot to 
be found upon him from head to foot.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—there are some, you know, 
who are excused for all such delinquencies, who 
become a kind of lawless characters, that act as 
they please, and still are flattered and smiled 
upon.” 

“To be sure, if man has a large fortune, or 
holds some high station among his fellows, and is 
too deficient in care and neatness to pay strict at- 
tention to fashionable appearance, his money or 
station is his apology. But really you don’t pre- 
tend that Mr. Ames is a man of wealth or elevat- 
ed position ?” 

“Upon my soul! I thought you must have 
mistaken the man. Why, Mr. Ames is no less 
than the Honorable Mr. Ames, member of Con- 
gress.” 

“O! now, Miss Brown, you are really jesting. 
Why, his hands are like a ploughman’s.” 

“Tt is true—he is a young’ member of Con- 
gress, only twenty-six years of age, and is said to 
be the most promising young man in America.” 

“Mercy on it! Why did you not tell me of 


| 
| 
| 
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this before? Mr. Ames a member of Congress, 
and I slighted him allI could! O dear! O dear! 
what shall [ do!” 

‘*Q! Miss Palmer, never mind it; I don’t be- 
lieve he noticed any want of proper attention on 
your part. But | thought you could not avoid believ- 
ing him some elevated personage. Did you not 
observe his lofty brow, penetrating eye, and dignifi- 
ed bearing ? | should have put him down for a man 
of eminence, if his station had not been told me. 
| showed him all the partiality | knew how, and 
did you not observe that he seemed very much 
interested ?” 

‘Oh! you will distract me” The Honorable 
Mr. Ames, and I did not know it. He never will 
forgive me. O mercy on me!” 

‘My dear Miss Palmer, you are not to blame. 
The Miss Grahams should have had etiquette 
enough to have introduced him to you in his true 
character. If he noticed any slight, his noble 
nature will excuse it, on the ground that his title 
was not understood. You need not be troubled, 
I know he did not think of it, for I heard him 
speak of you in very high terms.” 

‘You did!” and her countenance brightened ; 
‘well, I will make it all right the next time I see 
him. The Grahams are continually outraging 
all good breeding and genteel society. They ought 
not to be tolerated any longer.” 

During this conversation, Martha, who was 
employed (as she was ever found, employed about 
some useful work, or in reading some instructing 
volume,) had not interposed a word. At this 
moment, however, she couls not avoid administer- 
ing some consolation to her grieving cousin, by 
asking her ¢he difference. between Mr. Ames a 
man, and Mr. Ames amember of Congress. 

“QO, you impertinent witch! I must scold you 
again, must 1?” 

‘Just as you like,” replied Martha, “ your pet- 
ulence injures yourself more than me. But I 
just thought J would ask you to tell me the differ- 
ence, as | can see none; for if it is a fact that 
Mr. Ames carries about the same mind and body, 
whether he be a man or a member of Congress, 
it might console you much in your present 
distress.” 

“Why, you insulting, good-for-nothing crea- 
ture, leave the parlorinstantly. I could tear every 
inch of clothes from your back. Leave the par- 
lor, I say!” demanded Miss Palmer, with a stamp 
of the foot that made every thing shake again. 

“Very well, coz, peace be with you,” said 
Martha, in a tone of voice that might have calmed 
the fiercest temper, as she left the room. 

‘That is right,” said Miss Brown. “TI am glad 
to sce you take such a bold stand in favor ef the 
difference between persons of different circum- 
stances in life, and so resolutely maintain it.” 

‘* Now, Miss Brown,” said Miss Palmer, with 
a significant gesture, “I charge you, by our friend- 
ship, by the respect you have for me, and by every 
thing that can interest us both, never to lisp a 
word of our conversation, or of any thing that has 
happened here to-day.” 
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“O! certainly I will not, but will say every 
thing good I can think of to Mr. Ames, and if 
we shuffle our cards skilfully, we can make a 
lucky deal, and turn upan M. C.—ha! ha! ha!” 


Miss Palmer also laughed from the corner of a | 


distorted mouth, ‘‘ he! he! he!” 

** Acreed—agreed!” cried Miss Palmer. 

* Agreed!” returned Miss Prown, and they 
shook hands most heartily, when the latter depart- 
ed to complete her morning calls. 

Thus an alliance was formed, offensive and 
defensive, for the magnificent enterprise of trump- 
ing an M. C. They were well supplied with 
every necessary means for such an undertaking. 


Dissimulation, or the faculty of seeming to be | 
something amiable and lovely, and every crafty | 


art were amply developed. Neither did they want 


in another always very convenient, and sometimes | 


very necessary requisite, a quantum su fficit of stock 
in trade. The capital stock which each could in- 
vest was at least one hundred thousand of the 
“ready.” 

When Miss Palmer was left alone, she stood 
for a moment with her finger on her forehead, 
gazing inguiringly upon the carpet, and then mut- 
tered to herself, ‘“ We turn up a member of Con- 
gress! I guess she will find ju-t at the witching 
time, it will be my deal.” The fact is, that in 
striking this bargain, both expected to “shake the 
bush,” while each felt sure of “catching the bird.” 

3ut a few days elapsed, before Mr. Ames 
was fully initiated into the society of the town. 
All were partial toward him, and more particu- 
larly were Miss Brown & Co. very anxious to 
pay him all the respect due to his learning and 
rank. They were eminently successful in draw- 
ing him more frequently to their parlors, and it 
soon became noised about, that one of them 
would succeed in capturing him, notwithstanding 
it was also generally known, that Miss Palmer 
had plighted her faith to Esquire Winthrop, and 
Miss Brown was under solemn contract to Dr. 
Fairchild. This, however, made no difference, 
for when wealth is the essence of such contracts, 
it is always implied that it is strictly righteous to 
“ fly the handle,” whenever the consideration fails, 
or when a larger speculation presents itself. 

Mr. Ames began gradually to manifest a marked 
preference for Miss Palmer, and soon made her 
parlor a place of resort during “ odd spells.” It is 
not difficult to imagine, that such excess of per- 
sonal favor would readily meet the inquisitive 
eye of Miss B., and that with her his partiality 
to Miss P. would be almost intolerable. She re- 
solved that if she could not “trump” him, she 
would at lexst spoil her game. Accordingly, at 
their next interview, she began to pour into his 
open ear, sly insinuations (very indirectly, to be 
sure,) of, about, concerning, and in relation to 
Miss P. Among other things, she frequently 


made use of the expressions, “ stamping the foot,” 
and “scolding the cousin,” giving him to under- 
stand that they referred to her rival. 

Miss P. soon discovered the coldness of Miss 
B. towards her, and readily suspected the cause. 
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She began, therefore, at an early stage of the cri- 
sis, to fortify her position, and in order to be more 
secure on the defensive, began a slight skirmish 
on the offensive, by giving Mr. Ames to under- 
stand that every thing was not exactly right with 
Miss B. 

Mr. Ames soon became greatly astonished at 
the developements continually being made around 
him. He felt his soul grow indignant, acknow- 
ledged that *‘ metallic charms” were not, after all, 
exactly “the thing,” and concluding discretion to 
be the better part of valor, led off a retreat in good 
order, and “cut” for his constituents, resolved not 
soon to ‘come again.” The people were much 
amazed at the abrupt departure of the distinguish- 
ed M. C., and none could divine the cause, until 
by the frequent slanders of Misses P. and B. upon 
each other, all were ready to surmise some diffi- 
culty between the three. 

Esquire Winthrop and Dr. Fairchild, it need 
not be said, were heartily glad of his escape, for 
their contracts with these ladies would be valid 
again, and at least a hundred thousand would, in 
all probability, be discounted on each. 

These things would be thought sufficient by 
most philosophers to have produced a lasting rup- 
ture between individuals, situated as were Misses 
P. and B. A few days’ rancorous sourness was 
the result, but the friendship of Winthrop and 
Fairchild toward each other, and their own in- 
terests induced them soon to “hush up,” and 
restore their former intimacy. Morning calls now 
became as frequent as before, and all things went 
smoothly on. 

Months passed, and ‘‘a change came o'er our 
house.” 

Messrs. Palmer and Brown, catching the burn- 
ing fever of speculation that so generally prevailed 
like an epidemic, united their pecuniary means in 
an immense enterprise. It was a time when for- 
tunes were made in a day. Many persons had 
been known to retire at night comparatively poor, 
and wake in the morning dazzled by the glittering 
glare of wealth and _ princely magnificence. 
Young men started up from pennyless poverty, 
and suddenly boasted of their thousands. So 
many estates were accumulating around, that the 
fortunes of Palmer and Brown began to be con- 
sidcred trifling. Hence, feeling that their current 
consideration was fast depreciating, they also 
awoke, and at once made an extensive investment. 
At that time, it did not require a long period to 
learn the event of any monetary movement. It 
was soon known who became rich, and who were 
made poor by the chance of speculation. The 
rule held good with Palmer and Brown, for their 
fellow-citizens were soon astonished by a disaster 
that attended their operations, and the total de- 
molition of their estates was almost the only tepic 
of conversation for weeks. Some pitied them for 
their misfortune, and some, for divers good reasons 
that can be easily imagined, felt like secretly re- 
joicing that pride had at last dropped its crest, and 
the difference between them and their neighbors 
was removed. 
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Mr. Palmer’s head hung like a bullrush, and { 


he went round gr.eving and whining about the 
“mutability of human affairs.” 
fected by the catastrophe almost beyond measure, 


and offered up many long prayers that a period 


might be put to her existence. She could now 
think of nothing worth living for, and indeed 
nothing but dishonor and starvation formed the 
subject of her thoughts by day, or of her dreams 
by night. In one word, her reason was nearly 
unstated. 

Her daughter, too, soon as the misfortune was 
known, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh what shall we do! what 
shall we do!” and swooned. For days she 
passed a part of the time in tears, and again she 
would assume a kind of insane serenity. During 
the night she would frequently awake and groan 
horribly the word “ruined! ruined !” 

Brown now called into requisition the large 
measure of stoicism which had characterized him 
through life. He comforted himself as best he 
could, and was often seen passing along the 
strect, whistling “‘ Yankee doodle” at the rate of 
ten knots a minute. He seemed to care so little 
about his loss, that many ungentle suspicions 
crept out, that he had provided for ‘“‘ number one.” 
His wife and daughter, however, were afflicted 
much like Mrs. and Miss Palmer. Their wealth 
was gone, and consequently they had nothing re- 
maining either of mind or body, worth a whistle. 

The daughters had but one source to which 
they could look for consolation, and that they 
considered of such a doubtful nature, that it af- 
forded but little relief. If Esquire Winthrop and 
Dr. Fairchild would only remain true to their sworn 
engagements, they could forget their loss and 
again be happy. But alas! they considered their 
charms all flown to the winds, and themselves 
now not worth the having. 

Winthrop and Fairchild felt their conscience 
acquitted, by placing the same construction on their 
contracts, that the ladies considered equitable, in 
the case of the Honorable member of Congress, 
and unhesitatingly declared them null and void. 
Winthrop withdrew all attention from Miss 
Palmer; who attempted to awaken his sense of 
honor, and his sympathy, by sending him a line 
recounting her misfortunes and disconsolate state 
in a pathetic manner, and assuring him that he 
was the centre of all her hopes and joys. She 
appealed to him by all the regard he had for her 
happiness, her life, and his own honor, not to 
desert her in this, her hour of sorrow. Win- 
throp coolly perused the epistle, and as coolly des- 
patched the following answer: 

“Miss Parmer :—Mr. Ames, M. C. was a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a nice young man, war’nt he?” 

Thus the books were closed between these ardent 
lovers. 

Miss Palmer now summoned all the fortitude 
in her power, and resolved ‘‘to make the best of 
hfe shecould.” She began to learn correct no- 
tions of mankind, and clearly saw the folly of 
the past. Better feelings now governed her treat- 
ment of her cousin, whose true worth she could 


His wife was af- ° 
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now estimate beyond all the treasures of earth. 
She thought of the abuse that the intelligent, vir- 
tuous, and high minded Martha had received at 
her hands, and overwhelmed with tears, she fell 
on her knees and begged forgiveness. Martha 
raised her from the floor, impressed a kiss upon 
her pale cheek, and assured her of her utmost 
kindness. All were ready to say that this mis- 
fortune was a benefit to Miss Palmer, for it made 
her more like a woman. 

Dr. Fairchildalso closed his intercourse with 
Miss Brown, but she possessed too much pride of 
spirit to bend the knee to him. She told him with 


, a stern ferocity, to co—for she asked no favor from 


any one who would sell himself for a few dollars, 
and who would calculate the value of a few swine 
higher than that of herself. 

Palmer and Brown did not despair, bat com- 
menced business anew, which afforded them a 
comfortable subsistence. Their daughters now 
thought it time to pay some attention to the essen- 


| tial duties of life, instead of spending all their time 
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at the toilet, running after “the latest Paris and 
London fashions,” and gadding about to be seen, 
and to talk of their neighbors. Martha soon 
married into the best family in town, and became 
universally beloved and adored. She attended to 
her own household, and made every thing look 
glad around her. She sought the poor and dis- 
tressed every where, and ministered to their wants. 
The vicinity was filled with monuments of her 
virtue and kindness. None named her but with 
praise, none thought of her but with joy. 


All who were effected by the circumstances re- 
lated above, learned excellent lessons with regard 
to the difference among mankind. ° Misses Palmer 
and Brown learned that the difference between 
men of poverty and men of wealth, was in reality 
no difference, especially in their right to personal 
regard, for they carry about them as much flesh, 
and blood, and brains, in one situation as another. 
All learned the difference between virtue and folly, 
and Mr. Ames particularly discovered the differ- 
ence between a woman in her loveliness, and a 
woman in her wealth, vanity, and aristocracy. 
Finally, take the world at large, there is too often 
a difference imagined when none in fact exists; 
and true virtue and dignity, which constitute: all 
the difference in real greatness, are too often 
overlooked. L. A. H. 





We should all remember that we live not for 
ourselves alone, but for our neighbor, and for the 
community at large. Every rational being has an 
interest in our existence. Hence we have no right 
to injure ourselves in any manner, either in body 
or mind, nor to do any act, the influence of which 
is prejudicial to the happiness of man. The use 
of any kind of intoxicating drink, in the most 
moderate quantity, is highly injurious, first to our- 
selves, and secondly to all who are within our in- 
fluence. This subject should be deeply considered 
by all who are desirous of so demeaning them- 
selves as not to wrong their fellow-men. 
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THE BACHELOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


Russell Herbert was what the world calls, an 
incorrigible old bachelor. In person he was tall, 
full-chested and seemed formed for the combina- 
tion of strength and agility. His features were re- 
gular, his forehead was broad and high, his eyes 
were full and expressive of decp thought. He 
was in short what might be called a handsome 
man; still there was something cold and distant if 
not forbidding in his manner. His brow was at 
times clouded as if he held dark communion with 
the past, or dwelt upon the memory of things that 
were, and the reminiscences seemed any thing but 
pleasant. His age was a little short of forty years, 
though he was apparently older. Time, that re- 
markable, invisible personage, that plays such 
pranks with the fair locks of old bachelors, for no 
other conceivable reason, than, that he has but one, 
himself, had mixed a great many white hairs 
with the rich black locks that curled around the 
temples of Herbert. 

Russell Herbert began life with brilliant pros- 
pects of happiness and peace, Possessed of an 
ample fortune, he had spared no pains in acquir- 
ing an education, and at twenty-two he finished 
his course in college by bearing off the highest 
honors of his class. His talents were of a high or- 
der. Amiable, kind and gentlemanly in his deport- 
ment, he gained the respect and esteem of all his 
acquaintances. 

After finishing his collegiate labors he spent 
two years in travelling. There was scarcely a 
place in the United States, South America, 
or Europe he had not visited. There was 
scarcely an object worth seeing in either of those 
countries that he could not describe. He had 
hunted Buffaloes among the Rocky mountains, 
looked into the volcanos of South America, stood 
upon the Coloseum, explored the pyramids, and 
driven reindeer over the snows of Russia. 

At the end of two years he returned home, 
with his mind fraught with all the benefits to be 
derived from the study of nature, aided by the 
stores of a classical education, prepared to 
ruminate and digest all that’ he had laid up in 
his memory during the last few years of his life. 

But Herbert’s mind was formed for active life. 
He longed tobe distinguished in the world; he 
wished for fame. He was ambitous, but his am- 
bition was not of the ordinary kind. He never 
knew that kind of ambition with which Milton 
has endowed the arch enemy of man; but he 
was ambitious for that kind of greatness that 
ability wins by a course of virtuous, generous 
perseverance. With this view he determin- 
ed to acquire a profession. He entered the laby- 
rinths of legal lore. He acquired the fundamental 
principles of international and municipal law, but 
he could never condescend to enter into the chi- 
canery and stratagems characteristic of modern 
courts of justice. 
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He commenced the study of theology. He 
studied the goodness of God as manifested in 
the works of creation. He loved to gaze upon 
the beauties of nature, and adored the hand 
that made them; but he looked with disgust upon 
the dogmas and creeds of men, the little differ- 
ences that divided churches and societies, and re- 


' solved to have nothing to do with religion, only as 


‘ it came pure from the hands of the Creator, un- 
, adulterated by the impure or heathenish notions of 
man. 


He began with medical science. He acquir- 
eda profound knowledge of the human system ; 
he became familiar with anatomy; he studied the 


_ operations of the veins, the motions of the muscles 
’ and the circulation of the blood; but the smell of 


/ and like a_ philosopher determined 


an apothecary shop inade him sick, and the mea- 
suring of ipeeachuana or calomel by the grain, 
he could not consent to. 

He abhorred the mercantile business; was not 
compelled to learn a trade, and therefore, would 
not. He finally purchased a farm in the 
outskirts of the flourishing little town of ———, 
to cast 
aside all his dreams of greatness, and apply 
himself to the superintendence of his farm, 
and the cultivation of the soil, and devote 


' his leisure moments to the enjoyment of present 
; pleasures. He provided himself with a choice libra- 





ry, and deposited the bulk of his fortune in the 
Never Burst Bank, where it was managed with- 
out any trouble to him. A small family occupied 
one part of his house, and as his parents had both 
long before paid the debt of nature, he depended 
upon his tenants for any litthe work that he might 
need. His situation thus presented the ease of an 
affluent bachelor, and then he was comparatively 
happy. His house was the home for the scientific, 
intellectual, and the sportive. His laboratory 
was the most perfect, his library the mest com- 
plete, his horses the swiftest and his guns in the 
best order of any within fifty miles around. 

But with all his ease and affluence, Herbert was 
not contended. He wished that another might 
share his comfort with him, for he felt that solita- 
ry enjoyment is of itself selfish and cold. He 
longed for the society of some female, who would 
be a companion for himself, a mistress for his 
house and in short, he wanted a wife. 

Just as he began to think seriously of these 
things, fortune threw a young lady in his path 
that Mr. Herbert thought was just as she should 
be. In fact, Miss Matilda Newell was a rare girl. 
She was roundly formed, rather tall, beautiful, 
clear complexion, dark hazel eyes, red, dimpled 
cheeks, and around her mouth constantly linger- 
ed a smile which was of the sweetest kind. She 
was graceful in her motions, affable in her de- 
meanor, and was about twenty-twe rears of age. 
Rumor had said that she had received the at- 
tention of a great many suitors, but still remained 
unmarried. Indeed, one to look at her would not 





conclude that rumor had belied her, for that smile 
that adorned her lips, and the glance that shot from 
those eyes were dangerous in their influ- 
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ence upon any one less susceptible than a monk. 
But with all her beauty and her loveliness, Matil- 
da Newell was a heartless coquette. 

Russell Herbert first saw her at the house of her 
cousin, Frank Landon, who was a class mate of 
his in college, where she was on a visit of some 
weeks. He did, at the first sight of her, what he 
could not in fact help, but at the same time what 
in man is considered a very foolish thing, but 
which all who have arrived at the age of thirty 
have done, however unwilling they may be to 
own it,—he fell in love. He loved her for her 
beauty ; he loved those dark rich curls. He loved 
those hazel eyes. He loved her full, round, volup- 
tuous form. And that smile—ah! that smile—who 
could withstand it? He loved her because he could 
not help it. 

When Russell Herbert found himself deeply in 
love with Miss Newell, he pursucd his passion 
with an energy that might be anticipated from one 
of his strong mind and character. All the strong, 
deep passions of the soul became aroused into ac- 
tion. Prior to that time he had never been a woman- 
hater. He had always found time to pass in the 
company of women. He could talk, and laugh, 
and sing, and dance with any fair damsel that fell 
in his way, but he could never sce any very great 
difference in them. But now it was different. He 
could find no time to devote to any but Matilda. 
He was always drawing rather unfavorable com- 
parisons to other ladies, between them and his 
lady love. Like all other passionate lovers he 
found no rest except in her company. His love 
for her was pure, and spotless as virgin innocence. 
There gushed up from the deep fountain of his 
soul, no stream of impure or unholy feelings. 

Herbert did not conceal his love ; he devoted his 
time to her alone; he attended balls and parties 
and meetings with her; he sang with her, danced 
with her, rode with her, and in the depths of his 
passion forgot that there was any other woman in 
existence, than her he loved. 

And what were her feelings toward him? What 
could be the feelings of a woman, who was aware 
of her beauty, who knew better than any one 
could tell her of her own attractions, and who 
was what had already been said a heartless co- 
quette. Why! she was enamored of her new 
lover of course. She learned to a dollar the ex- 
tent of his possessions, and felt pleased that she 
could have so much wealth laid at her feet. She 
felt not a little proud that the talented and rich 
Russell Herbert should be brought to pay his ado- 
rations at the shrine of her beauty, when no other 
woman had been able to catch him in her toils. 
But there responded no deep felt, passionate love 
for that which she received. It was alla cold cal- 
culation of dollars and cents. But still that smile 


—that inimitable smile—that fascinating smile was 
bestowed upon him, and she gently returned the 
pressure of his hand, turned the light of her 
dark hazel eyes upon her lover, and he fancied he 
was beloved in return. 

And those were not all the arts she made use of, 
to retain her power over him. A woman loves 
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power—loves to exercise her power—no matter 
how—either to humble or exalt—to elevate or 
crush, and in so doing she is governed entirely by 
her own feelings. Matilda liked to exert over her 
lover those little petty arts of sovereignty, 
that a cold, selfish coquette knows so well how 
to wield. Was Herbert impetuous or too obtru- 
sive? Miss Newell happened just at that time to 
see some one else who demanded her attention, 
and she bestowed just enough to excite a little 


jealousy, and jealousy is such a cooler of love. 


Was he all indifferent as to her? She had a 
slight head ache, and his advice was asked, and 
that smile called him back to*her feet. Did he 
show any signs of jealousy? An invitation to 
take tea, or spend the evening with her always 
dispelled them. No fisherman ever brought to the 
bank a trout with more adroitness and skill, or 
showed the same with more pride to the less suc- 
cessful followers of Isaak Walton than did Miss 
Newell exercise in keeping and displaying Russell 
Herbert in her train. 

Herbert knew but one course to pursue. He had 
no arts to maintain, no deceits to practise; there 
was no guilein his nature. He loved Matilda with 
the whole intense, overpowering emotions of the 
soul; he loved her in that manner that persons of 
his high-souled, generous nature, only are capable 
of loving; and the only course he could pursue 
was to offer his hand and his fortune to her 
he loved. He did so and was accepted. Her- 
bert thought himself the happiest of men. From 
that time a marked change took place in the be- 
havior of Miss Newell. She felt herself no long- 
er obliged to make use of her usual quantity of 
airs and smiles,—her lover was her affianced hus- 
band. Herbert wished to have the day appoint- 
ed on which Miss Newell might have a legal claim 
to dower in his estate, but the time was always 
delayed. ‘Twice was the wedding day appointed, 
and twice was it postponed at the special interpo- 
sition of Matilda, for no reason but she wished it 
to be so. 

Summer was fast passing away, and gray tinted 
Autumn was silently taking its place. Yet Ma- 
tilda remained at her cousin’s, and her name was 
still unchanged, from the fact that although she 
was betrothed to Herbert, she still thought there 
might some better ‘chance offer than a marriage 
with him, and the time yet remained undeter- 
mined. 


CHAPTER II. 


“So, Herbert, you are to become related to me 
by marriage eh? “said Frank Landon, smiling 
as he entered the room of the individual address- 
ed, in that quiet, easy manner that college mates 
may assume—‘‘ When is it coming off ?” 

Herbert received his companion with a wel- 
come smile and a hearty shake of the hand, but a 
slight shade passed over his brow as the last ques- 
tion was asked. 

“Well! Frank,” said Russell; motioning to- 
ward a seat, “I suppose I must ‘address you in 
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the style that the English Kings addressed their 
Earls in times past, ‘trusty and well beloved 
cousin.’” 

* Yes; something of that sort, but—” 

“ Of course you will feel yourself highly hon- 
ored by that title,” said Herbert interrupting him. 

* Just so; but when will the legal right be se- 
cured to commence epistles in that way to me?” 

** Not yet determined,” replied Herbert. 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Landon, his face 
brightening up in the same proportion, that the 
brow of Herbert darkened. 

“ Glad to hear it,” repeated he, ‘“‘ my cousin that 
is to be, you recollect when Iwas in love with the 
dark eyed, beautiful girl that now boasts the name 
of Mrs. Landon, there was no one near me to 
counsel or advise me in my course but yourself; 
and I now tell you that if I owe the happiness I 
now enjoy in the possession of the best of wives, 
to any thing besides my own good looks, it is to 
you,—don’t interrupt me, but listen. I followed 
your advice, and was guided by you alone, and in 
return for your kindness I am going to give my 
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“Yes, thinking of,” returned his wife, “or do 
you never think ?” 

‘IT sometimes think I have the best wife in the 
world.” 

“ All very right, and very proper in you, Mr. 
Landon; but your very dear, best of wives was 
not in your thoughts then; so tell us what you 
were thinking of,” returned Mrs. Landon. 

‘“] was thinking of—nothing,” and Frank stuff- 
ed the leg of a chicken into his mouth as if he 
was determined not to say anything more, for at 
least, five minutes. 

‘‘ Did you ever see such a man ?” asked Mrs. L. 
of Matilda, in a tone which betrayed some slight 
vexation at Frank’s obstinacy. 

‘‘ Very important, truly,” said Matilda to Lan- 


_ don, ‘do you employ much of your time in that 


advice and offer my guidance to you, but it is for | 
altogether a different purpose—you helped metoa | 
wife, 1 am going to do my best to prevent you | 


from getting one.” 

“What!” said Herbert, drawing himself up 
rather haughtily, ‘really your interference is—” 

“Solely for the advancement of your happi- 
ness,” said Frank, ‘listen, I have not told you all 
I wish to.” 

For a long time the two friends were together 
in a close and animated conversation, which final- 
fy ended by Landon leaving the room, but not un- 
til he had exacted the promise that Herbert would 
be guided entirely by him. 

* * * * * * * * 

The next day the little busy town of 
was thrown into utter confusion by a report that 
Russell Herbert had failed. It was said he had 
become bail for a distant relation for the purchase 
of goods in New York, that the goods were on 
the way up the Lake, and were lost in a severe 
storm ; that in consequence of that he had lost all 
his property with the exception of his farm, and 
that it was even doubtful whether he would re- 
tain that. Such an event was perfectly astound- 
ing from the fact that he had never ventured his 
property in active business that would endanger 
it; and people never calculated that any oncelse 
could fail. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Well! really Frank, you are mighty sober 
this morning,” said Mrs. Landon, as she and her 
cousin Matilda, and the individual addressed sat 
at the breakfast table the morning after the repu- 
ted failure of Herbert. Frank was holding his 
coffee cup in his hand, looking intently upon the 
salt cellar—* What are you thinking of?” con- 
tinued she. 

“ Thinking of ?” asked Frank, sipping his cof- 
fee with great assiduity. 





manner ?” she continued with aslight curve of the 
lip and rather a sneering tone. ‘This was what 
Frank wanted, he wanted to excite their curiosity 
a little by seeming abstracted, and his acting was 
so near to nature that both had been deceived. 
He took time to clear his mouth of the running 
geers of the chicken he had just taken up and lay- 
ing the bone down by the side of his plate, look- 
ed at both and very pleasantly replied, ‘‘ 1 suppose 
I must tell you what I was thinking of, for when 
two women commence at one man he stands no 
chance, even in hiding his thoughts. I was think- 
ing how bad Herbert must feel about his failure.” 

“Failure!” replied Mrs. L. ‘“ failure in what? 
in securing his sweetheart?” and she looked 
rather archly at Matilda. 

“I thought Russell Herbert never failed in any 
thing,” dryly remarked Matilda, blushing at the 
same time under the insinuation of Mrs. Landon. 

‘“T know he failed in obtaining a kiss, once from 
a certain fair cousin of mine, when he did not see 
me enter the room, and she did,” gaily remarked 
Mrs. L. ‘‘ but what has he failed in this time, any 
thing serious ?” 

“Rather” said Frank, with the air of one who 
knows a thing and wishes to tell it, but first means 
to see how much people wish to know what he 
certainly intends to communicate. 

‘“‘ You are quite laconic, coz,” said Matilda. 

“Do tell us if you are going to,” again asked 
his wife, as she replenished his coffee cup. 

“Let him alone, he would not miss telling me 
any thing against Herbert for the world,” said 
Matilda. 

After a good deal of questioning and some 
threatening on the part of the ladies, and while 
Frank was sipping his third cup of coffee after 
making serious inroads upon a pile of baked po- 
tatoes, he made out to communicate the report 
given at the close of the second chapter, adding, 
that in all probability, if it was true, Herbert would 
be compelled to work hard for a living. 

‘* But, my dear, why don’t you go to see him, if 
he is in trouble?” 

‘ Because,” replied Frank, “I cannot replace 
his property, and besides, I know from his nature 
that his loss never will trouble him. He never 
cares for money, only as he can do good with it to 
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others ; and it is only as to its effect upon ore ofh- 
er person,” and Frank looked directly into the face 
of his cousin, “that [ have any fears at all; and I 
hope she never loved Russell Herbert forthe mere 
sake of his money.” 

“Are you sure that person ever loved him at 
all?” asked Miss Newell. 

“If she does not, I can only say there is much 
pure, generous love lost,” returned Frank. 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said the beautiful 
coquette, as they rose from the table,” and I would 
like to know what a man is worth who has no 
money, and is compelled to work for a living !” 


AND 
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eye to meet his own. The attentive ear, the quick 
kindtoned reply was gone. ‘That smile which had 
beamed upon the heart of Herbert so many times 
before, which had drawn him away from the side 
of other beauties, which had beguiled his mo- 
ments by day, and his dreams by night; that 
smile no longer played over her features for him. 
Herbert felt that there was a change,—and yet he 
could hardly believe it. He could not think that 
she, who he believed but a short time before, had 


, offered her whole soul at his shrine, should so soon 


‘Miss Newell!” exclaimed Frank’s better half | 


with emphasis, to whom such a sentiment was 


down right sacrilege. ‘‘ Cousin! what is a man | 
; asked her to take a walk upon the bank of the riv- 


worth? 1 will tell you what my husband is worth 
so long as he has health, so long as he retains his 
love for his lawful wife, and treats her with that 


kindness and affection he ever has shown toward | 


her, even though he has no fortune, nothing but 
his profession and the labor of his hands to sus- 
tain him, so long he is to me worth all the world 
beside.” 

A blush of virtuous indignation lighted up the 
features of the noble wife as she returned the just 
rebuke to the sneering question of her cousin, and 
her eyes kindled with a purer lustre as Frank clasp- 
ed her in his arms and told her that his ‘“ worth 
was nothing compared to that of his own, gentle, 
confiding right judging wife.” 

Matilda approached the happy pair with her 
peculiar, fascinating smile, and taking a hand of 
each in her own, with an air so utterly at vari- 
ance with what she had just said, that it might 
mislead any one less keen sighted than Frank 
Landon, said “I am going to think just so when I 
get married, but till then I am at liberty to talk as 
I please.” 

Frank Landon’s wife was a treasure. He had 
married her contrary to the advice of his connec- 
tions, and all his friends except Herbert,—not for 
her wealth, for she was penniless,—not for her 
high connections, for she was an orphan with 
scarcely a known relation in the world,—but for 
her chaste and virtuous mind, and refined intellect, 
which set off and adorned her tall ficure, regular 
features and black eyes, with a radiance that mind 
alone can give,—and for one other reason which the 
reader may have guessed, because she loved him. 
She would never acknowledge that fortune, of it- 
self, made man or woman better. She knew and 
felt that virtuous women are on an equality every 
where. In the most splendid drawing room or 
gorgeous saloon, she would own no superior, and 
at the same time, she felt herself above none but 
the vicious and the depraved. And as Frank 
wended his way to his office that morning, he 
rubbed his hands together with joy, and, as well he 
might, felt proud of his wife. 

That evening Russell Herbert called to see his 
affianced bride. She received him with the most 


polite formality; answered his questions with pre- 
cision and also with the most freezing indifference. 
There shot no glance of love from her bright 


| 
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turn to other gods. 

Determined to ascertain how much of a change 
had been wrought in her feelings, and to what it 
was attributable, he asked her if she was out of 
health. She replied in the negative. He then 


er. After many excuses on her part, she finally 
consented. Arm in arm they proceeded to the 
river; but how different the manner in which she 
held his arm from all former times. ‘There was 
nothing of the genuine feeling of love in that 
clasp. Her hand hung loosely upon his arm as if 
she was almost afraid of being contaminated by 
its touch. 

The moon was shining brightly in the heav- 
ens, and a few stars showed their twinkling light. 
Their beams fell upon the river as it rolled along in 
its majestic course toward the Lake, and were re- 
flected from its surface as from the face of a mirror 
—the hills rose gently upon each side and as the 
reflected moonbeams played upon their summits 
mellowed down in the distance, it were not difficult 
to imagine the warrior spirits of the aborigines of 
our country hovering over their now deserted 
graves. The gentle breeze,"scented with the per- 
fume of autumnal fruits, fanned their brows. 'The 
Whip-poor-will sung his unvarying, mournful 
cadences close by; while afar off was heard the 
howling of the wolf. 

It was a time for love—there beneath the cano- 
py of heaven, with the bright moon lending them 
her borrowed light, with the works of nature in 
her grandeur and glory around them, proclaiming 
the hand that made them to be a God of Love, 
what two congenial hearts could meet and not 
love? But time, beauty, scenery, nature, all com- 
bined cannot place love where it was destined 
never to be, in the heart of a coquette, or make 
her feel a tithe of the misery she inflicted on one 
who has fallen into her toils. 

Herbert talked of the beauties before them, of 
the loveliness of the scene. He discoursed elo- 
quently of the diversities of nature’s works, of 
her minuteness and her grandeur. He compared 
our own with other countries, the scenery before 
them with the far famed classic scenery of Greece 
and Italy; he told her of the superiority of the 
former to the latter; he talked of the lovely and 
grand scenes of other climes, and as he gazed 
upon the beautiful scene before him, the beautiful 
being by his side, beautiful even in her hatefulness, 
his soul expanded with his subject, and Herbert 
became surprised even at his own vivid descriptions. 

‘And all these things are placed here for our 
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enjoyment: and do we not enjoy them?” asked 
he, as he turned and looked in the face of Matilda 
for an answer in accordance with his own noble 
feelings. 

‘“ How cold it is getting,” she returned, with an 
air of impatience; andshe drew her shawl more 
closely around her. 

Herbert felt repulsed; but he spake on, of his 
past course through life, and dwelt long on old 
times, old schoolma ites, and old friends. He talked 
of the future—of the hopes and the destinies of 
man; he told her that “fate had thrown one 
bright and beautiful being across his path, who 
had been to him as a brilliant vision of loveliness ; 
who was, he hoped, to light up with her smiles his 
joys, share his happiness, sooth his woes, smooth 
down the asperities of his life, and make hima 
better, nobler being—one who was to sympathise 
with him, whose heart beat in unison with his 
own, and whose being was to become linked with 
his.” “And when,” said he, in conclusion,— 
“when shall that time be? when shall! we be 
what we have so long expected to be 2?” 

As he spoke, he took her hand in his own, 
and gently pressed it to his lips. But there was 
no pressure returned. That sympathetic thrill, 
that runs through the veins like liquid fire, on 
touching the hand of one we love, was all unfelt. 
Matilda gently withdrew her hand, and answered 
by a yawn. 

Russell Herbert felt as if a mountain of lead 
were heaped on his soul. His feelings were 
deadened, his senses were benumbed, his brain 
reeled. The strong man felt bowed down, but by 
a powerful effort he threw off the incubus that 
threatened to crush him, and in a voice husky 
with emotion, asked her if she had no reply to make. 

““Mr. Herbert,” said she—and her face as- 
sumed something like earnestness—‘ is this re- 
port true, that cousin Frank told me to-day, about 
your losing your fortune ?” 

“T presume Mr. Langdon told nothing but the 
truth.” 

** And you lose your property by becoming se- 
curity for others ?” 

Herbert nodded affirmation. 

“Have you yet paid the debt?” resumed Miss 
Newell, growing more interested in the matter. 

Herbert shook his head. 

“Can you not remove your property, or con- 
ceal it in such a way they cannot reach it?” she 
continued with something of her former anima- 
tion in her countenance. 

Russell Herbert’s lip curled with scorn. “‘ Cer- 
tainly I could, madam,” said he with bitter em- 
phasis; “but I shall pay every just demand there 
is against me.” 

‘“* And give up your fortune and station in life 
when you receive no benefit in so doing ?” 

“ T should feel that my station in life was a curse 
to me if it were gained at the expense of honor.” 

‘** But, Herbert,” continned she, in her casuis- 
try, “many a man. is there who conceals his pro- 
perty in like situation, and the community think | 
none the worse of him for it.” 
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“T care not: the thoughts of the community 

now er made a dishonest man respect himself.” 

3ut if not for your own sake, have you no 
feclinas for her who is to share your being ?” asked 
Miss Newell. 

“can do nothing dishonorable even for her I 
love,’ was the firm and determined answer, 

Miss Newell felt that Herbert was right—right 
before God and in the eyes of man; but she 
would have liked a far different conclusion. She 
saw that Herbert was fairin his conduct, and that 
any remarks she might make in an ordinary way, 
would not move him. She had one resource left— 
reproach. Matilda was an actress ; what coquette 
is not? 

‘* Herbert,” said she, throwing into her looks as 
much of passion as slie could assume, “you do 
not love me.” 

“True love,” said he, crawing himself up to 
his full height, ‘‘ true love never leads to dishonor.” 

Failing in that, Miss Newell placed her hand- 
kerchief to her face, and sobbed aloud. 

‘“ Miss Newell,” said Herbert, with bitter irony, 
‘Cis it not getting cold?” and without waiting for 
a reply, placed her arm in his own, and in silence 
they proceeded to the house of Frank Landon. 
They parted at the threshold. Herbert shook the 
hand of Matilda with a gentle pressure, but it was 
perfectly inert in his grasp. Wishing her pleasant 
dreams and ‘‘eood night,” he left her. 

He left her with a heavy, forboding heart. He 
had learned a new lesson in human nature: he 
had learned that the woman who had first awa- 
kened in him the pure and holy feeling of love, 
was unworthy of that love. He had learned that 
that woman, whose smile had fallen so brightly 
upon him, whose eye had kindled so often at his 
coming, whose step had so often sprang to meet 
his own, was treacherous, deceitful, heartless ; 
that she, who could inspire so much love in him, 
was herself destitute ; that she was cold and self- 
ish. 

It was to him a bitter lesson. The iron entered 
his very soul. He had given up to her the purest 
offering a heart can give, from genuine first love. 
He had poured out before her the noblest libations 
of the soul: all, all were desecrated ; his household 
gods were crushed to dust. She, who had smiled 
when he smiled, approved when he spake, had 
only done so that his fortune might be laid at her 
feet. His person, his mind, all that was generous 
and noble in his nature, were alike condemned 
and despised. He could have forgiven even this; 
but to be asked to add dishonor if not crime to his 
name, was too much. ‘That he could never for- 
give. 

Frank Landon had read the nature of his beau- 
tiful cousin as it was manifested in her actions. 
He had known her from childhood,—had known 
her even better than she knew herself; and he re- 
solved to Ict his friend into the secret of her na- 
ture before he had entirely sacrificed himself. 
Hence the interference on the part of Landon. 
The rumor of Herbert's loss of property was 
started by him, and in all that pertained thereto, 
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Herbert was under his guidance. Frank had 
freely told him all her faults, which Herbert, be- 
ing under the influence of the ‘blind god,’ could 
not discover. But too fearfully were they brought 
to light. Herbert did suppose that there was no- 
thing in woman’s nature so fraught with evil. He 
believed that all the aspirations of her soul were 
bright, and holy, and pure. But his eyes had 
been opened, and in the anguish of his heart he 
vowed never more to trust in woman. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Some weeks had elapsed, and Miss Newell still 
continued at her cousin’s. She had however been 
wholly neglected by Herbert. Occasionally they 
had met ; but a passing salutation was all that she 
received from him ; and no one, unacquainted with 
their situation, would suppose they were any thing 
more than casual acquaintances. Bat Miss Newell 
did not want beaux; what flirt ever did? 
had old bachelors and young bachelors, widowers 
and single men, and even some married men were, 
for a time, drawn out of their accustomed orbits 
bya glance and a smile from the beautiful Miss 
Newell. 

About this period of time Miss Newell became 
acquainted with a new character—that is to say, 
he was new to her; and novelty is all that is ne- 
cessary to excite the admiration of a coquette. But 
Jack Winter was by no means a new character. 
Many such have lived and cursed the world with 
their being, and many such will live after him. 
Nor was ie newin town. Many had known him 
for a long time, and many have most bitter cause 
to remember him for years to come. 

Jack Winter, or, as he was in the habit of wri- 
ting his name, J. Milton Winter, was an especial 
favorite with the ladies. He spent his winters at 
the metropolis of the State, and his summers at 
other places of no great pretensions. In person he 
was tall, slender, and gracefully formed. His 
complexion was an olive brown; his features 
were rather recular, his mouth large and sensual. 
His eves were of the most brilliant hlack, and they 
seemed to pierce right through you at a single 
glance: but in conversation they were pleasant. 
There was a sort of magnetic inftuence in their 
expression, which, when he was pleased, drew 
you unavoidably towards him, and yet the sensa- 
tion was not a pleasant one. You felt as if play- 
ing with a tiger, which, at any time might end 
your existence with a stroke of his paw. 

Jack Winter always dressed in fashionable 
style. Ele was very choice in the selection of his 
apparel, never selecting’ gaudy colors, yet always 
wearing the richest material. His cravat was 
tastefully arranged, his boots were closely fitted. 
his vest was always elegant, and in his whole ex- 
terior he was scrupulously clean. Though always 
fashionable, he never carried any fashion to ex- 


cess. His air was easy, nonchalant, and in every 


company he was perfectly at home, and might be 
even termed agreeable. 
addressing him as JJ’. Winter. 


No one ever thought of 
Wherever he 
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went, and in all companies, he was familiarly 
called Jack Winter. All grades of society, from 
grave Judges to drunken loafers, gave him that 
appellation ; yet no one ever approached him with 
any more familiarity than was found in that name. 
There was something in the glance of that eye, 
and in the rather haughty curl of that lip, that 
spoke, much plainer than words, ‘call me what 
you please, but venture no farther.” And indeed, 
it were difficult to find any one that could with 
truth say that he was a confidant of Jack Winter. 
Any one but the keenest judges of human cha- 
racter, was as well acquainted with him at first 
sight as after years of intercourse with him. To 
common observers he appeared always the same 
frank, easy, indifferent gentleman; yet when closely 
studied, he proved to be the creation of stern, 
close thought, of strong, misguided passion, and 
deep, immovable prejudice. Compared with Rus- 
sell Herbert, most people would set him down as 
decidedly superior in all that constitutes a gentle- 
man; but no mancan be a gentleman, however 
genteel his appearance and fashionable his address, 
unless he has sound moral principles for the basis 
of his character. In this Russell Herbert was as 
much his superior as it is possible to conceive. 
Jack Winter was also reputed to be rich; yet in 
what his wealth consisted it would be difficult to 
tell, He had no real estate—was not in the pos- 
session of property that a sheriff would pronounce 
come-at-able—had no deposites in bank—yet he 
never was in want of funds. Whenever he pur- 
chased any article, or paid his bill at the tavern, 
the roll of bank notes, on which might be seen 
the letters X and XX, and even L, which was 
thrust carelessly into his vest pocket, and the air 
of indifference with which it was done, seemed to 
say that Jack Winter was as good as the bank. 
Miss Newell first saw Mr. Winter at a ball at 
the Washington Hall, in the town of , given 
in honor of the election of the Honorable Jere- 
miah Froth as Member of Congress. Of course 
it was quite a genteel affair. All the elite of the 
town were there. The friends of the Honorable 
Member elect would very naturally be there, and 
his opponents were invited in a spirit of politeness, 
and like philosophers concluded that, as they had 
done their best to defeat Mr. Froth, and had not 
succeeded, they might with all propriety dance 
off their chagrin at his own ball, and make the 
best they could ofa bad matter. The ladies were 
collected by the successful candidate, and Mrs. 
Landon and Miss Newell went together. The 
gentlemen found means, as they always can, to 
get to the ball; and at an early hour the dancing 
began. Cotillions, contra-dances. and quadrilles 
were danced in turn; and as the room was not 
large enough to accommodate so large an as- 
sembly at once, while some danced, others pro- 
menaded, and others were seated in conversation. 
Matilda had been dancing with Mr. Froth, and 
as that gentleman was married, it could not be 
expected that he should be confined to one lady, 
or if it was, that that person should be his wife ; 
and as both he and Matilda were somewhat fa- 
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tigued with the dancing, he proposed they should 
promenade around the room, and see who was 
there. This exactly suited Miss Newell. She 
had been on the look-out to find some one to sup- 
ply the place of Herbert ever since his visit at 
Landon’s, mentioned before; and with Froth for 
a chaperon, she might form a kind of centre of at- 
traction, and have a better chance of selecting a 
future beau. 

As she was unacquainted with many of the gen- 
tlemen present, Mr. Froth could do no less than to 
answer her questions as to name, character, &c., 
and when an introduction was solicited, to give it; 
and, as he was a good judge of character, his re- 
marks concerning those who attracted the atten- 
tion of the fair coquette, were sometimes very pi- 
quant. 

“ Who is that gentleman with the eye-glass?” 
enquired Matilda. 

** Mister Pond,” was the laconic answer. 

** What is he?” 

** A mere pond—rather shallow, at that—only 
fit for ducks and goslings—nothing to be caught by 
fishing there.” 

“ Quite a scientific description,” said Matilda; 
* but he is coming this way,” and she turned as if 
to avoid him. Mr. Pond raised his eye-glass and 
gave a stare at the averted face of Miss Newell. 

“ Good evening, Pond,” said Froth, familiarly, 
(he always addressed his constituents in the same 
way) “at your old business, I see—ogling the la- 
dies, and criticising their beauty, eh! you rogue !” 
and Froth turned from this ‘shallow Pond’ with 
an approving glance and smile. 

“ Who is that gentleman with the pink satin 
eravat ?” 

“ Mister Hill—reminds me of Laurel Hill.” 

* Why so ?” 

“He is evergreen at the top.” 

“That is to say, he is somewhat verdant,” said 
Miss Newell. 

“ Exactly so, fair lady.” 

“That dark looking man, leading the first co- 
tillion ?” 

“ He is a Mr. Knight.” 

“ He must be the ‘knight of the sable counte- 
nance.” 

“Yes, and Byron must have referred to him 
when he said, ‘as dark as night.’ Doyousee the 
lady ‘right forenensl’ as some of my Irish constitu- 
ents would say, (Froth had a great many such) 
with a white dress, white slippers, and flaxen 
ringlets, ard light eyes? Well, that is Miss 
Day.” 

“‘ Something of a contrast, truly; and I take it 
the gentleman between them must be Twilight,” 
said Matilda. 

“Your reason ?”’ 

“The reason is obvious, he is between night 
and day.” 

*«Excellent,” said Froth, “how stupid in me 
not to have seen it. But I can never get the start 
of the ladies.” 

As the two came opposite the door leading into 
the room, who should enter but Herbert, upon the 
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arm of Frank Landon. Matilda started, and 
turned to admire some flowers growing in the win- 
dow. Froth looked around for the cause of her 
sudden emotion. ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘ Mr. Herbert 
and your cousin. Poor fellow! how dejected 
Herbert looks since he has lost his fortune. 1 did 
not think it would affect him so. He seems to 
take it quite to heart. You are well acquainted 
with him, | believe.” 

Mr. Froth turned to Jook at the flowers also, 
and as he asked the last question, Matilda com- 
menced pulling the. leaves of the plant in such a 
manner as to threaten its entire destruction. He 
gently removed her hand from its destructive oc- 
cupation, as she answered rather confusedly— 
“ But slightly—I have seen him once or twice at 
my cousin’s.” 

‘Ske looked around her as she answered, and 
Russell Herbert was walking past her. He had 
evidently heard the question and answer; but he 
did not notice the fair being who was ashamed of 
his acquaintance. He neither spoke to her, nor 
betrayed by sign or glance any recognition of her 
he once deeply and truly loved. Froth knew that 
they had been intimately acquainted, had under- 
stood they were betrothed, for rumor had not been 
idle with their names. He looked in her face for 
the contradiction to her words, but that proudly 
curled lip and unblushing countenance, only 
seemed to confirm them. He thought of the pas- 
sage in Byron— 

“The creatures lie with such a grace ;” 
but the thought was suppressed, and merely say- 
ing, “ Ah, indeed!” they walked on. 

In one corner of the room stood a young man 
surrounded by a bevy of young ladies, to whom 
he was repeating poetry. He was very coarsely 
and shabbily dressed; one side of his shirt collar 
was in sight, the other was not; his vest was fas- 
tened with one button and a pin; his coat was 
out at the elbows; his boots wore a peculiar red 
hue, which denoted long abstinence from blacking, 
and his hair hung in long masses over his head. 
He was the poetaster of the town. 

“Mr. Julius Cesar Wellington Spryker,” said 
Froth, in a whisper, to Matilda, “‘a man who 
writes rhymes without reason, and retails them 
out to the ladies whenever he can get them to lis- 
ten. An Englishman by birth, thinks himself a 
second Lord Byron, despises his predecessors in 
the divine art, and pretends to the eccentricities 
of genius; has heard that Newton never combed 
his hair—that Johnson wore dirty linen—that 
Thompson was lazy—that Pope was a sloven— 
and fancies, if he is the same in these respects, he 
He has no more man- 
ners than a hog—no more sense than a baboon— 
and thinks all the world in love with his produc- 
tions.” Mr. Froth was interrupted with the 
exclamations of ‘beautiful!’ ‘how fine!’ ‘splen- 
did! ‘how Byronic!’ uttered by the admiring 
ladies. The poet looked around proudly upon 
his auditors, when his eye fel! upon Froth and 
Miss Newell. Spryker bowed very low to the 
inember of Congress. 
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“ Ah, Julius!” began Froth, ‘excuse me! Mr. 
Spryker I mean; rehearsing some of your works 
I hear. That last idea of yours was very clas- 
sical ; and not only classical, but perfectly original. 
You must labor hard io produce such efforts.” 

‘“‘A mere trifle,” remarked Spryker, in a way 
that showed that he appreciated F'roth’s good sense 
and sound discrimination. 

“ By the way, Spryker, I am going to address a 
card to my constituents, thanking them for my 
election, and I would like a little of your poetry 
to add to it, by way of a flyer, if it would not be 
giving you too much trouble.” 

‘No trouble at all, Mr. Froth, I would be too 
* and here ensued a number of nods 
and winks, which Julius Cesar Wellington Spry- 
ker intended for bows, and which would have put 
Beau Brummel entirely in the background. The 
Honorable Mr. Froth did not wait for their com- 
pletion, but turned to continue his promenade. 

“ Are not you ashamed of yourself?” asked his 
fair companion, giving his arm a playful shake. 

“For what ?” 





“For giving such a description as you did of | 


that fellow, and then be so good and compli- 
mentary to his face.” 

“T rely upon the sound discretion of my fair 
friend to keep my descriptions to herself, and you 
know compliments cost nothing.” 

** And I suppose you will give some such des- 
cription of myself to some other person in five 
minutes, and forget it when next we meet,” said 
Matilda, half serious and half ironical. 

“No such thing—I speak well of the ladies on 
every occasion, and never praise them to their 
faces.” 

‘“T understand, Mr. Froth; women never vote, 
60 you can never find time to call their produc- 
tions both oviginal and classical;” and she gave 
Froth one of her peculiar smiles. ‘ But who is 
that just entering the room, with so genteel a 
carriage ?” she asked as she turned her compan- 
ion towards the door. 

“That? why, that is Jack Winter.” 

“A freezing cognomen—but who is Jack 
Winter ?” 

“ Jack Winter is Jack Winter.” 

“Flow explicit! perfectly astonishing! what is 
he ?” 

“ A perfect enigma—I never could solve him.” 

‘Not brother to Jack Frost, is he?” 

"No! nor to Jack O’Lantern.” 

“What is he, then—come! give us a descrip- 
tion? or have you suddenly lost your descriptive 
powers ?” 

** He is a genteel looking fellow.” 

“T see heis,” responded Matilda. 

“ Has just returned from the South, where he 
has been to receive some thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, as rumor says, left him by one of his 
aunts.” 

“Ts he married ?” 

* All but that.” 

* Engaged ?” 

“Cannot say—I should think it probable, as he 
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has been paying particular attention to a widow’s 
daughter a little out of town.” 

“Is she here ?” 

‘*No! could not come.” 

“Why not?’ 

‘Not convenient;” and Mr. Froth shrugged 
his shoulders, as if he could say a great deal 
more, were he disposed to. 

“Ts he very devoted to her?” 

“Tord bless you! I see you don’t know Jack 
Winter. Why, all the ladies within forty miles 
are in love with him, and he goes to see them all, 
and he is not caught in the noose matrimonal yet.” 

“Introduce me,” said the fair coquette. 

Jack Winter was standing in conversation with 
Frank Landon. He had taken in at a glance 
the whole occupants of the ball-room. He had 
particularly noticed the Honorable Mr. Froth 
and his fair companion, and intuitively knew 


~ they were talking about him, from the pains they 


took to conceal from his observation any seeming 
notice of him. 

‘“‘ A large number present this evening, Lan- 
don,” remarked Winter. 

“Yes; and I feel very sorry for you in consc- 
quence.” 

ee Why a 

‘Because there are so many you cannot devote 
much time to each one, as is your usual manner.” 

“T shall depart from my custom to-night, and 
be very particular in my devotions.” 

* And make fifty ladies jealous. 
quarter ?” 

“Do you see that lady with Froth?” 

“i de.” 

“ A new face to me; but I shall make a conquest 
there to-night, or my name is not Jack Winter.” 

“Look out, or the conqueror will be conquered. 
But do you know who she is ?” 

“No! do you?” 

“T ought, she is my cousin.” 

“Does she live in town ?” 

“Only visiting at my house.” 

“Ts she wealthy ?”’ 

“Tf I should tell you she is, you would be in 
love with her immediately; so I shall tell you 
nothing about it.” 

‘“‘Intreduce me to her?” asked Jack. 

“Certainly,” replied Landon, with a smile, and 
turned to do so, but Froth saved him the trouble, 
as he came forward at that moment at the request 
of Miss Newell. 

“Miss Newell, my friend, Jack Winter,” said 
the honorable member elect, with an easy air; “I 
hope you may become better acquainted.” 

Jack Winter bestowed one of his best bows 
and searching glances in honor of the introduc- 
tion, and Miss Newell's fascinating smile once 
more adorned her lips, for Mr. Winter's especial 
benefit. 

‘With your permission, Mr. Froth, will you 
promenade with me, Miss Newell?” asked Jack, 
as he gently placed her armin his. Mr. F. bowed 
assent to the arrangement, and, taking Landon’s 
arm, passed to the other side of the room. 


But in what 
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“T don’t know but I am in danger, by coming 
in close contact with so cold a personage as Win- 
ter is represented to be,” said Matilda, smiling. 

“T dare say,” said Jack, laughing at her pun, 
“you have heard of such a thing as a mild 
Winter.” 

“JY have; and I think it a great mistake in giv- 
ing you the name of John. 
been Jack F'rost, I should certainly think you 
would be under the necessity of petitioning the 
Legislature, in order to have it at all characteristic.” 

“ You speak in enigmmas.” 

“Jack Frost is not only biting, but is very 
white. You perceive the distinction now. But 
as you are neither Jack Frost nor a severe Win- 
ter, I shall not go for my cloak and muff to protect 
my person and fingers,” said Matilda, as she gave 
him another of those smiles. 

Jack felt that her gayety was fast becoming 
contagious, and he did not endeavor to restrain 
his own. He joined in her laugh for a few mo- 
ments, then assuming a half-serious look, and 
accompanying his words with his own piercing 


glance, said—‘‘ Were | either, I feel that 1 should 


be soon melted by exposure to your own sunny 
smiles.” 
“Gross flattery, Mr. Winter,” said Matilda, 
evidently flattered by his remark, as she turned to 
continue the promenade; ‘I never listen to it.” 
Russell Herbert had been standing on the op- 
posite side of the hall, regarding the movements 
of Matilda and Winter, although he did not ap- 
pear so to do. He saw the same smile she had so 
often given him, beam upon another—the same 
cordial grasp of the arm, which he had thought 
intended for him alone, received by another—and 
that other, a man for whose moral character he 
entertained a most profound contempt. Where 
confidence exists, jealousy never enters. Her- 
bert’s confidence had been destroyed, and he felt 
all the soul-scathing pangs which that passion 
inflicts. Sickening at the thought of consequen- 
ces, he turned to the nearest lady, and engaged 
her hand for the next cotillion. He danced, and 
chatted, -and tried to dispel the thoughts that 
crowded upon his brain, but in vain. He made 
frequent mistakes, lost the step and got out of 
time. But he managed to conceal the true cause 
of his mistakes from all; they thought it arose 
from his extreme joyousness of feeling. How 
many asad thought—how many a heart-ache is 
concealed beneath a gay exterior! In how many 
ball-rooms has misery entered and stalked about, 
and nothing of it seen! How much of bitter dis- 
appointment and corroding sorrow is veiled under 
the guise of hilarity and mirth! How many, 
even when congratulated by their friends upon 
their gaiety and happiness, have been ready to 
weep bitter tears of anguish and woe! To the 
young and ardent, a ball-room presents uncon- 
strained joy and pleasure. Little dream they that 
the faces clothed in smiles, the gay jest and the 
hearty laugh belong to those whose bosoms are 
filled with cankering care—whose thoughts are far 
from the dance they lead—whose heads are aching 
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and whose hearts are bleeding over ruined pros- 
pects and blighted hopes. 

Herbert left the scene—to him a scene of mise- 
ry—at an early hour. The dance, the jest, even 
the smile and welcome of friends, had for him no 
charm. He felt as a stranger there. He went to 
his home, and laid his aching head upon his pil- 
low, to dream of that smile which had aJlured him 
on to disappointment, and hopes betrayed. 

Not so with Matilda Newell. She tarried tilla 
late hour ; and, as Jack Winter had said, he was 
very particular in his devotions to her. They 
danced, and walked, and talked together, till the 
night was far spent. He praised her beauty, and 
vivacity of mind—not in so many words—but in 
a way that left it no less certain to her, what his 
meaning was. If she wished for any thing, it was 
his highest happiness to gratify her. In short, 
each did their utmost to please the other, and 
when there is a disposition to please, there is gene- 
rally a way. 

Mr. Froth and his congratulatory speech were 
unnoticed by them. Mr. Spryker and his poetry, 
Mr. Pond and his eyeglass, and indeed all the 
other objects in the room, were forgotten or over- 
looked. But Mr. Winter was not neglected. He 
received the most polite attentions from the ladies 
during that.entire evening. Gay belles, flaunt- 
ing flirts, and old maids, who needed the assist- 
ance of the dentist, and paint and perfume, to set 
off their toothless gums and yellow countenances 
to any thing like advantage, each in their turn, 
endeavored, with a kind word, or a nod, or a 
smirk, or a smile, to withdraw his attention from 
the fair being at his side,*to themselves. And 
managing mammas who had marriageable daugh- 
ters, had many enquiries to make as to his health, 
and many questions as to the late fashions, and 
had to rehearse the last scandal about Miss So- 
and-so and Mr. This-and-that, which nobody be- 
lieved, for the same object. He saw at once 
through their designs, and laughed in his sleeve 
at their attempts. 

But while they were so good to his face, they 
did not suffer his sins to escape unnoticed, as soon 
as his back was turned. Each one wondered how 
a lady, who prized her own good character, would 
be so intimate with the genteel libertine as Miss 
Matilda Newell was; and at the same time, not 
one of the number that was loudest in their de- 
nunciations of such a scandalous course, but 
would have been proud to exchange places with 
the favored one, although they would blush at the 
charge, had it been directly made. 

But with those upon whom he smiled, it was 
different. True, Jack Winter was a little wild, 
but then he was such a nice young man! He was 
so genteel! and so complaisant! and agreeable! 
and so independent! did not care for any thing! 
Besides, he was rich! And thus many, very 
many who would shrink from vice and crime, 
sought to palliate his guilt, so long as he was in 
their train. So strange and contradictory are the 
ways of woman. 

Miss Newell thought Jack Winter was infinitely 
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superior to Russell Herbert; and Jack Winter 
thought, in all his experience among the ladies, 
he had never seen a smile equal to that of Miss 
Newell’s. Their conduct was noticed by all, for 
the singular beauty of each, was suflicient to com- 
mand attention, and both together were peculiarly 
attractive. As Jack Winter accompanied his fair 
acquaintance home, on the breaking up of the 
ball, it afforded sufficient ground for the rumor 
that both were over head and ears in love with 
each other, and that a wedding might be expected 
soon. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the outskirts of the little town of 
stands the cottage of Widow White. It is an un- 
pretending edifice, standing a few steps from the 
road. The little walk from the gate to the door 
is covered with gravel, and adorned with rose and 
lilac bushes on each side. The front window is 
covered with the twining eclantine; and the 
honeysuckle in its season, sheds its perfume there 
also. The violet and the moss rose, and pink, and 
marygold, may each in their sezson, be found in 
the flower bed that occupies the front yard. 

Within the house, every thing betokens neat- 
ness and poverty combined. The few chairs are 
polished daily by the hand of. the widow, and the 
floor is unblemished by a spot or stain. The 
scanty furniture that is placed around the walls of 
the room, show that the Widow White is in indi- 
gent circumstances, while a couple of richly paint- 
ed family portraits, in mahogany frames, show 
that her situation at some former period, has been 
different. Yet every thing about that little habita- 
tion bears witness to the most perfect cleanliness. 

Two weeks after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, within that cottage sat the relict of the 
late Rev. John White, and her daughter Lucy.— 
The widow’s husband was once the preacher of 
the town, in affluent circumstances, loved and re- 
spected by all his parishioners; but by becoming 
security for one of the members of his church, who 
was so unfortunate as to run away, he fost his 
property. oon after, his earthly career was clos- 
ed, and he left his widow and daughter, then 
twelve years of age, with nothing but the cottage 
wherein they lived, and an acre of ground thereto 


-attached, to work their way through life, with the 


assistance of Providence, as best they might. 
_Mrs. White was one of that honest kind of 
‘souls, that never did any wrong herself, and, not 
mingling much with the world, thought every one 
actuated by motives as pure as her own, and never 
dreamed that there were such things as dishonesty, 
and corruption, and wickedness, at least in the 
neighborhood where she lived. She thought 
nearly every one she ever knew was as plain 
hearted and free from deceit as herself; and that 
if there was any wrong in the world, it must be 
where there was no preaching, and no bibles, and 
no churches. In person, she was small and 
slender. Her countenance and appearance at- 


tracted attention for its candor and kindness of 
expression; and good feeling towards all, truth- 
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fulness and trustworthiness were visible in every 
lineament. 

After the death of her husband, all her affec- 
tions were centred on her only daughter, Lucy. 
Her daughter was a part of herself, and she ever 
regarded her as entitled to whatever she desired, 
that was proper and right, and Lucy never wished 
for any thing else. In person, Lucy was unlike 


| her mother, being rather tall, and round, and full. 


She was about seventeen years of age. Her deep 
blue eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, her dark 


} hair, round, red cheeks, straight nose and pearly 


teeth, would gain her a rank among the beauties 
of the town, without her right thereto being 
questioned. A healthy, countenance, a light, 
elastic step, and a rather grave and trusting 
appearance, were her usual characteristics. 

But now her countenance was pale, her spirits 
were depressed, and tears were slowly forming in 
her eyes, and rolling down her cheeks. She was 
sad—very sad. And those tears were the out- 
pourings of a heart wrung with sorrow and 
anguish. Her unsuspecting, trusting innocence 
had been betrayed. ‘The tempter had entered that 
temporal paradise, and, under the guise of love, 
had destroyed all that makes love desirable. And 


) the tears that accumulated in her eyes were formed 


by thoughts of what she once was, of her hopes 
blighted, her purity defiled, her fair fame destroyed, 


of false vows, broken promises, and her cruel 


desertion. The increasing alteration in her form 
had even become perceptible to the eyes of her 
fond and trusting mother, but not one harsh word 
of complaint or reproach had that parent for her 
child. As she looked upon the face of her weep- 
ing daughter, apparently unconscious of present 
objects, her work thrust negligently aside, a 
moisture gathered in her own eyes; her lips 
quivered with a sympathetic feeling, and she 
would have offered consolation in words, if she 
could. 

“When was he here last ?” 

“Fight long weeks ago; and to me they seem 
so many years,” said the weeping daughter in 
reply. 

“Where did he say he was going ?” 

‘*¢ To Cincinnati, to receive an inheritance left 
him by one of his aunts. But, mother, I some- 
times think he is disposed to deceive me.” 

“Surely he cannot be so wicked,” said the 
pious mother, taking off her spectacles with horror 
at the thought, “what should make you think so, 
child ?” 

“Many, many things: and yet, I cannot 
believe it.” 

“ But what are they ?” 

“T cannot tell you. Yet when he was here 
last he was so cold and distant—he is usually so 
pleasant and kind—and when I asked him to fulfill 
his promises so often made, he turned up his lip 
so bitterly, and said that I had ‘no confidence in 
him.’ I told him—I—don’t know what I told him 
—but he knows I have had every confidence in 
him.” 

‘“‘ Alas! my daughter! too much, I fear.” 
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“ Don’t distrust him, mother; he may yet do 
right,” said Lucy, not willing that even her parent 
should say any thing against the person she 
loved, although she might herself exercise that 
prerogative of lovers and married people. 2 And 
yet,” said she, half musingly, ‘“ he says he is not 
able to support a wife as he could wish.” 

“You surely could not be worse off than you 
are here,” said the widow, looking round upon her 
scanty furniture. 

“J told him that I could live with him any 
where, no matter in how poor a place, so that | 
had his love. And he told me I was ‘a poor, fond 
fool,’ ” and here the girl’s tears flowed afresh. 

“ You are not a fool, even though Jack Winter 
says youare,” said the mother soothingly, as she 
wiped the tears from her own eyes. “ But did he 
make no further promise ?”’ 

“Yes; he said as soon as he returned with his 
money he would marry me. But I doubt whether 
what he said about his aunt’s death is all right.” 

“ Why ?” 

** Because I never heard him say any thing 
about an aunt there before, and he used to tell 
me all about his relatives once. And this letter, 
too, makes my doubts still stronger,” and she 
handed a letter, post marked Cincinnati, and 
addressed to ‘J. Milton Winter, Esq.,’ to her 
mother. ‘God forgive me, if 1 am wrong—yet it 
does appear to me—certainly he is—very much 
changed.” 

** How came you by this letter?” 

“He dropt it out of his hat the last time he was 
here.” 

The widow read as follows: 

Cincinnati, Aug. 18—. 

“Dear Jack:—Come right down here if you 
‘want to make your fortune. There is a young 
‘English pigeon here, and has plenty of the 
‘ready, and his father’s full easy. Bring along 
‘those marked decks of yours, and we will brag 
‘his eye-teeth out. Don’t wait. Hurry. 

“Yours, L. Lumiey Smirn.” 

This was all Greek to the wondering widow, 
but her daughter’s suspicions had become aroused 
by other causes, and this letter did not tend to 
allay them. And, although she could not found 
them upon any thing like satisfactory ground, yet 
they were not the less true. The letter was in 
fact from one of Jack’s gambling associates. The 
pigeon was a young English nobleman, who was 
unfortunately addicted to gambling, without the 
requisite skill to detect the operations of practical 
sharpers. The consequence was, that he was 
riucked by Jack Winter and his associate by the 
aid of the marked decks, and Jack’s share of the 
spoils constituted what he termed his inheritance. 

“What can this mean?” said Mrs. White, 
wiping her spectacles, to be sure she had read it 
right. “ What have ‘vessels,’ and ‘teeth,’ and 
‘boastings’ to do with ‘English pigeons? ” 
and in the innocence of her heart she saw nothing 
in that letter to confirm Lucy’s suspicions. 

*‘But, mother, he has been back for more than 
two weeks, and has not called to see me. And 
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Jane Carmon told me yesterday that he goes to 
see Miss Newell every day, and that every body 
says he is going to be married to her,” said the 
heart-stricken girl as her tears ran afresh. 

“What has she to do with your affianced 
husband ?” demanded the widow with more 
severity in her manner than would be thought 
possible. “I shall go and tell her immediately 
that he is engaged to you. We will see if that is 
the way she goes to work!” and the kind mother 
shook her head with a determined air. 

‘* Mother! dear mother! don’t talk so?” said 
Lucy in a supplicating tone. “If he chooses it, 
let him do so. She is not to blame for loving him. 
Who could help it—I cannot. But | know she 
cannot love him a thousandth part as much as 
I do.” 

“ Are you willing that he should leave you thus 
for another ?” 

“Willing! No! mother—not villing. But if 
he chooses to do so, | will submit, though it should 
break my heart; and I feel that itis breaking now.” 

3etter, far better, would it have been for Lucy 
White had her heart broken and her life perished, 
ere she saw her faithless lover, than to have lived 
and. endured the fate that was in reserve for her. 
Better that she never had been born, than to 
have lingered and suffered as she did. But while 
she was pouring out to her only parent, day by 
day, the strongest proofs of her faithful, purest, 
fervent love for him who had stolen her heart’s 
best treasure, only to trample it in the dust, the 
shameless violator of solemn promises was running 
the giddy round of pleasure, pursuing other vic- 
tories, and pressing his suit with Miss Newell. 

The story of his seduction of the fair daughter 
of the deceased minister was current in town. 
With Miss Newell, however, it made no difference. 
She had an object to gain—a desire to gratify. 
As long as her suitor was openly praised and 
regarded as a worthy object of woman’s choice 
by the majority of ladies in town, it mattered noth- 
ing to her how little worthy he was, in fact, of that 
choice. And while the ladies scorned and 
shunned the victim, who was more sinned against 
than sinning, who in her innocence trusted to 
oily words, and betraying kisses, and was led on to 
ruin under the most solemn vows, they could 
smile on and flatter the libertine, and regard hig 
acts as evidence of superior tact and cleverness on 
his part. ‘To this there were some honorable 
exceptions. ‘There were some whose own p 
of mind led them to detest deceit and dishonor in 
others, however it might be concealed, and who 
regard the successful rake as a fearful curse to 
human happiness. But such were set down by a 
majority of their fair neighbors as prudes in 
society, whose presence was a constraint upon the 
enjoyment of social life. Would that there were 
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more such in this world. There would then be 
less of misery, less of blighted hopes, violated 
honor, and writhings of spirit. Men, too, there 
were, who would deem themselves degraded by 
being caught in company of such as Lucy White, 
who were ‘hale fellows, well met’ with Jack 
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Winter, and while the female whose every intent 
and design was purity, was neglected and despised, 
the male author of all the wrong was courted, 
flattered, feted and honored. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Weeks rolled on, and Miss Newell was still at 
Landon’s, and Jack Winter was considered and 
acknowledged her affianced suitor. Russell Her- 
bert’s rumored failure was no longer noticed, 
The ball and its concomitants ceased to attract 


attention, and idle gossipers, for the want of 


better occupation, met together and made matches, 
and retailed scandal. But Jack Winter and 
Matilda were not idle. Each had resolved upon 
making a conquest of the other, and each had 
succeeded. Matilda was spurred on by the hope 
of getting a rich husband, to supply the place of 
Herbert, ‘and by the anxiety of completing a new 
conquest. He wished to satisfy his conscience for 
his desertion of Luey White, by forming an 
alliance that the world would pronounce better 
than one with her, and in the hopes cf adding 
something to his fortune. But as to the fortune 
of Miss Newell he could not fully determine. 
Frank Landon’s words as to that had only left 
him in doubt. Mr. Jeremiah Froth had told him 
that whoever obtained that girl would get a 
fortune ; but that was, to say the least, equivocal. 
On this subject Miss Newell maintained the most 
determined silence. Jack Winter was therefore 
for once compelled to take a leap in the dark, and, 
like many others in the same respect, he alighted 
in a far different situation from what he anticipated. 

At length the marriage was consummated, and 
Miss Matilda Newell became Mrs. Winter. 
Amid the congratulations and kisses of friends, 
and numerous wishes of ‘much joy,’ the two 
persons bound to each other in wedlock for life, 
thought the future prospect for them was bright 
and glorious. She had attained the summit of 
her wishes. He, the admired of the ladies, the 
envied of the gentlemen, the rich, genteel Jack 
Winter, was her husband. And he congratulated 
himself on his own good luck. Even Russell 
Herbert was forsaken for him. None could say 
aught against his choice. Lucy White had not 
such a smile as his own wife. They thought 
themselves happy. They left the same day for 
Cincinnati, where they came to spend the coming 
winter. But that happiness they expected to re- 
ceive in each other’s company, during the winter, 
was not forthcoming. ‘True, they attended balls 
and parties, and engaged in a merry round of 
gayety and dissipation. But old associations and 
old habits, presented too strong temptations for the 
husband to withstand, and he was often out till a 
late hour of the night, at the gaming-table, or else- 
where. And she, who had all her life been a 
coquette, could not, even after marriage, lose her 
desires for flirting. She never loved her husband, 
and where there is no affection there will be no 
constancy. 

A few unfortunate turns of the dice, or dealing 


) quarrel finally led to open rupture. 
quarreling, 


) turned home, broken down in spirits and health— 


, she had fondly hoped she was carrying to her lips, 
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of the cards, reduced Jack so low as to oblige him 
to call upon his wife for some of the means he be- 
lieved her to possess. ‘To his utter astonishment, 
he found she was not worth a shilling! The dia- 
mond pin she had displayed before marriage, was 
but a base imitation. Her ear jewels she had bor- 
rowed, and now she hadthemnot. His fruit turn- 
ed to ashes in his mouth. Mutual recrimination 
and abuse succceded the development of their sev- 
eral situations. Reproaches on his part were an- 
swered by keen, bitter taunts on hers, and their 
They lived on, 
for weeks, in open violation of their 
marriage vows, until the husband concluded that 
‘Texas opened a wider field for operations in his 
line, than was to be found here. After forming 
such a conclusion, he started for that country, j 
leaving his wife destitute, his board bill unsettled, 
and several debts of honor unpaid, which he had 
contracted during his stay in the city. 

Ry the assistance of her parents, Matilda re- 





The happiness which she 
The cup of joy, which 


a poor, deserted wife. 
had anticipated was gone. 


proved to be wormwood and gall. The many 
beaux who had flirted with her, while living with 
her husband, as soon as he was gone, either met 
her with a stare, or open insult. Her buoyancy of 
mind was destroyed. She became fretful and peev- 
ish and distrustful, and was ever disclaiming 
against the fickleness and deccit of man. That 
smile is gone. She has ceased to attract; and 
the once beautiful coquette is now the pale, miser- 
able, forlorn, dejected woman. 

In the mean time, Lucy White had given birth 
to a child, the fruits of her too confiding faith in 
her lover. But ere it fairly tasted of life, Provi- 
dence took it from earth. Happy would it have 
been, had the effects of the betrayer’s guilt ended 
there. But it was not destined so to be. Lucy 
was attacked with a brain fever, which threatened 
for a time to destroy her life. The natural vigor 
of her constitution and the skill of her physician, 
however, saved her. ‘The effect on her mind was 
more fearful. She rose from her bed a maniac. 
Yes; she, who was once the pride of her father, 
the hope of her mother, the beloved of all—the 4 
beautiful Lucy “White, was hopelessly insane. 
Her mind was destroyed; her reason dethroned ; 
her senses refused to perform their regular fune- 
tions. That bright intelligence which beamed 
from every feature of her face, was blotted out of 
existence. The light that shone from her speak- 
ing eyes, in their deep, blue purity, was extin- 
guished—had given way to the vacant stare. She 
was not frantic, she did not rave. No! she, who 
had all her lifetime been gentleness itself, was not 
changed in that respect. She would sit for hours, 
like a helpless child, without saying a word; not 
seeming to notice any thing that was said or done. 
Then she would start up, take some clothing of 
some kind, fold itin the form of an infant, and 
holding it to her breast, give it every term of en- 
dearment that a mother would bestow upon her 









































THE BACHELOR. 








living offspring. Then she would talk as 
speaking to her lover; but not one word of re- 
proach escaped her lips. Her love for him was 
strong, when all other faculties seemed stricken 
from existence. “John,” she would say, ‘“ dear 
John, see here; this is our child—is it not beauti- 
ful? They tell me that you are married. I did 
not know it before. When were we married !— 
Yet, [ know you said you would marry me. Some 
say itis not me you are married to. Who is it, 
John? Isshe handsome? Are you happy? | 
hopeso. Does she love you? She may love you, 
John—I Il Iet her. It would be selfish in me, not 
to let her. Do you love her? You said that you 
loved me—that you would always love me. Oh! 
John! how I do love you!—God knows how fer- 
vently! John, they tell me my child is dead— 
dead? It cannot be!—it cannot dic. It is im- 
mortal; and yet, its body may die, and it may go 
and sing among the angels. It is dead! It is dead! 
Oh! God! ”— and the maniac would clasp her 
fancied infant closer to her bosom, and then, cast- 
ing it from her, utter the most piercing shricks ; 
then sigh, and sob, as if her heart-strings were 
breaking; and finally relapse into a state of total 
listlessness, 

Oh! it was heart-rending to hear her talk, and 
shriek, and sob, and see her in that frightful state 
of madness, and to know that there was no medi- 
cine for ‘a mind diseased ;’ that her mind was ever 
#o remain a dreary, desolate waste. Her poor, 
heartstricken mother could offer no consolation. 
She could only watch over her, soothe her, pray 
for her, keep her from harm, and weep over her 
mournful and deplorable situation. 

But there was a friend near them, in their hours 
of trial. Herbert learned the situation of the 
widow and her daughter, and out of the goodness 
of his heart, did his utmost to make their condi- 
tion bearable. He provided for the widow’s ne- 
cessities, and her daughter’s comforts. By his 
timely interposition, he obtained for the beautiful 
maniac, a situation in the Insane Asylum. There, 
under the direction of the excellent Superinten- 
dant of that Institution, she received every atten- 
tion that money and skill could command. But 
it availed nothing. Her insanity assumed the 
form of idiocy. Her mind was not only misdi- 
rected, but it was burned out—annihilated. She 
was sent home a hopeless idiot. ‘The symmetrical 
form, the regular features, the even, pearly tecth, 
are still there; but the bright illumination kindled 
by Heaven’s own fire, no longer brightens up her 
countenance. The Promethean fire no longer 
burns in the socket. A vacant gaze, an idiot’s 
simper, are all that are left of the brilliant eye, and 
lovely smile. She lives on, in helpless depen- 
dence upon the charity of the world for a suste- 
nance, one of the many sad, living, though blight- 
ed, examples of the betrayer’s work. 

Russell Herbert still continues in the possession 
of his ample fortune, although Miss Newell be- 
lieved that he had lost it; and as year by year 
rolls away, he is adding something to it. Within 
his bosom beats as pure a heart as man possesses. 
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His home is the abode of industry and plenty. 
His charity is not so extensively known, as it is 
felt. Want, unaccompanied by guilt, ever finds 
relicf from his hands. But on the subject of mat- 
rimony, he remains thesame. He has often been 
rallied upon his failure in obtaining the Rand of 
Miss Newell. He has often heard the same ones 
lament over the untimely end of Jack Winters’ 
career— He was such a darling fellow,’ and ‘was 
so fine,’ and ‘had such a genteel way with hin,’ 
‘what a pity he should throw himself away so 
foolishly Y 'These, and many other similar ex- 
pressions, he has heard for one who was far be- 
neath a moment’s comimisseration or notice. : 

And he, why! the majority of his town’s-peo- 
ple, began to regard him, in time, as a mere selfish, 
crusty, old bachelor. Simpering misses, not out of 
their teens, and gay belles in the full tide of suc- 
cessful conquest, passed him by, as they would 
avoid a leper. They thought his melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance originated in misanthro- 
py; that his avoidance of Women was owing to 
parsimoniousness. ‘They knew not that a man 
‘an be constant and true to his first love. They 
never stopped to consider that a man who had had 
the purest incense of his heart thrown aside by 
her who had all unworthily obtained it, could ne- 
ver seck to make a second offering of itto one he 
did not love. Had he done so; had he cast aside 
all thought, and recklessly flirted with this lady 
and that lady; ,had he paid most particular atten- 
tions toa half dozen at once, and flattered and 
cajoled each in turn, and made sonnets in their 
praise, Russell Herbert would have been termed a 
gay gentleman—a first-rate ladies’ man, and would 
have been welcomed in company; but if he had, 
however he might have appeared in the eyes of 
the world, he would never have been guiltless in 
his own conscience, Had he even formed a mar- 
riage with some one, giving, in return for her af- 
fection, but little of his own, the world in gen- 
eral would have regarded it as all right. But he re- 
mained single from principle. He considered the 
matrimonial state too holy to be polluted with an 
offering of blighted affections, hopes trampled on, 
or a heart crushed. He feels that the world does 
not appreciate his feelings, or inquire into his mo- 
tives. And while he feels, keenly too, his lonely 
situation, he scorns to add guilt to misery, or crime 
to wretchedness. Te is, therefore, an 1NCORRIGI- 
BLE OLD BACHELOR. W. H. 





“VLL GIN IT BACK TO HER.” 
Respectfully inscribed to Miss Mary C. 


O! lady fair, take back thy golden ring! 
To me it is a very useless thing ; 
For I can neither pawn or sell it, 
And woe is me that [ should tell it, 
The chain that bound us twain is broken— 
Then take, Oh, take again thy token. 
JOHN SMITH, Esq. 
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BY CHARLES CIST. 





Tue carly commerce of the Ohio river for some 
years was confined to the transportation of Wes- 
tern produce on flat-boats, which were built at va- 
rious points from Cincinnati to Elizabethtown, on 
the Monongahela. The high rates of wagonage 
across the mountains, led many persons early to 
contemplate and some of them to engage in the 
taking up in keel-boats and subsequently by 
barges, various articles, groceries especial!y, which 
could be bought to good advantage at New Or- 
leans, at that period the only outlet for the whisky, 
flour and tobacco of the West. 

From 1800 to 4817, and occasionally even at a 
later date, the barges or bargees, as they were 
termed by the French of the Mississippi country, 
performed so far as they could the services ren- 
dered afterwards by steamboats. ‘They were built 
like the keel-boats which our low water season 
brings down still from Pittsburgh and Wheeling, 
but much broader as well as longer, being 75 to 
120 feet in length, with a breadth of beam from 
15 to 20 feet, sufficing to carry from 60 to 100 
tons. A cargo box served to protect the mer- 
chandize from the weather, and a space in the 
stern of about 8 feet in length, partitioned off 
from the rest of the boat, and called by courtesy a 
cabin, afforded some degree of privilege in sleep- 
ing hours to the captain and his patroon, by which 
name the steersman of the boat was known. The 
roof of the cabin sloped slightly to the stern, and 
was the station by day of that officer in stecring 
the barge. These vessels carried generally two 
masts, occasionally but one, their principal depen- 
dence being in a large square sail forward, to 
enable them, when the wind was in the right di- 
rection, and of sufficient force to make more rapid 
progress as well as to ease the hands, in the labo- 
rious process of rowing in such a current as that 
of the Mississippi. A barge usually carried from 
thirty to fifly men, with as many oars, suitable 
spaces being left in stowing the cargo, principally 
towards the bow, for their employment. Where 
the shore or beach permitted, the cordelle was also 
resorted to. This wasa stout rope, which being fas- 
tenedto the mast, was carried along the beach, on 
the shoulders of the whole boat’s crew, stationed at 
regular distances. Where the shore was lined 
with trees, as was often the case, and a beach did 
not present the opportunity of cordelling, and the 
current bore hard on the rowers, the yawl, with 
which these boats were always provided, was sent 
out ahead with a coil of rope, one end of which 
was made fast to a tree, or even a snag in the 
river, and while the boat was pulling up to the 
fast, a fresh coil was started ahead, to be secured 
to some new object for the same purpose. This 
was called warping. Lastly, these barges, like the 
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to the shoulders of the men, and resting on the 
bed of the river, afforded ample purchase in pro- 
pelling boats. Poles, however, were generally em- 
ployed on the Ohio, the bolder shores and yield- 


| ing bed of the Mississippi rarely rendering their 


' use in that river expedient. 








It must be ob- 
served that these various changes in the mode 
of working the barges up greatly relieved the 
crew, on the physical principle of resting one 
set of muscles by the employment of another set. 
All these various contrivances, however, were an 
immense expenditure of labor as compared with 
results, the usual rate of progress up the Missis- 
sippi, unless aided by a breeze, being hardly three 
miles an hour running time. It might naturally 
be supposed that the, severe and protracted toil of 
propelling boats under such circumstances particu- 
larly against the current and along the shores of 
a river like the Mississippi, would disgust those 
whose curiosity or ignorance led them to engage 
in it, and render it difficult even under high 
wages to secure a constant supply of hands. On 
the.contrary, however, allurements ofa roving life, 
freedom from the restraints of civilized society 
and settled employment,—in short, what in the 
West is expressively termed “range,” are tempta- 
tions which are irresistible to a certain class of 
minds to be found every where. Nor was the 
picture without its lights as well as shades. If 
they had hard work and protracted confinement, 
they had regular resting places on the route 
when they relaxed in the dance or in drinking 
frolics from their habitual toils, debasing them- 
selves in excesses which served voyage by voyage 
to sink them nearer and nearer to the level of 
brutes. Ofcourse there were exceptions, but the 
general tendency as well as effect was to the ruin 
of the morals still more even than the health of 
those who led this kind of life. 

The first race of boatmen were the spies and 
scouts, whose employment ceased when Wayne, 
at the battle of the Fallen Timbers and the treaty 
of Greenville, gave repose and safety to the settlers 
of the West. Most of them had become unfitted 
for the pursuits of agriculture—a few followed the 
chase for subsistence when they could pursue the 
savage no longer as an occupation, but of the 
mass, part had imbibed in their intercourse with 
the Indians, a sympathetic contempt, as well as 
disrelish, for regular and steady labor; and the 
others were like the refugees to King David, at 
the cave of Adullam, being either in distress, or in 
debt, or discontented with the state of things form- 
ing around them. A boatman’s life was the very 
thing for such individuals. From the nature of 
their movements, they felt themselves scarcely re- 
sponsible to the laws, as indeed they actually were 
not, except at New Orleans, where the motley 
crew, whether residents or strangers, have always 
been kept with the curb bit in the mouth and the 
rein drawn tightly up. 

With these men were gradually incorporated 
fresh accessions of recruits, most of whom were 
bankrupt in character as in purse—whose conduct 


keel-boats, had setting poles, which being brought | had made them liable to the whipping-post and the 
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jail, in some cases even to the gallows, in their for- 
mer residences. These were a race of younger 
individuals, who served to keep the ranks full as 
the veterans dropped off in the service. The 
graphic pen of Morgan Neville has given celeb- 
rity to Mike Fink, one of these river characters, 
to whose exploits as a marksman, Mr. Neville has 
done justice; but to whose character otherwise, 
he has done more than justice, in classing him 
with the boatmen to whose care merchandize in 
great value was committed with a confidence 
which the owners never had cause to repent.— 
This was true of those who had charge of the 
boat; but did not apply to Fink, who was noth- 
ing more than a hand on board, and whose pri- 
vate character was worthless and vile. Mike 
was in fact an illustration of a class of which I 
have spoken, who did not dare to show their 
faces in their early neighborhoods or homes.— 
Just such a fellow as Bill Lloyd in the narrative 
which follows, in every respect but his courage. 
Mike’s whole history in Missouri, proves this, and 
especially is it made manifest in the closing scene 
of his existence. He takes the life of an unarmed 
youth, whom he had raised from a child, in a 
drunken fit of jealousy, probably without cause, 
and when reproved indignantly for his conduct, 
by one of his comrades, draws his rifle to his 
shoulder to kill him also, provoking the quicker 
movement, which, in self defence, deprived him- 
self of life. 

The following narrative, for which I am indebt 
ed to one of our steamboat captains, a man of 
strict veracity, gives an incident in the story of 
one of these early boatmen, James Girty by 
name. My informant, as will be seen, had it 
from the narrator’s lips. 

Girty was a native of Western Pennsylvania, 
nephew to the Girtys, Simon and George, famous 
and infamous, as renegades from the whites to the 
Indians, and instigators of many of the atrocities 
committed on the frontier settlements, as well as 
on the defenceless prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the savages. The name of Guthrie, a 
very general one in Scotland and Ireland, pro- 
nounced Guttrey in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and corrupted still farther in the case of this 
family, into Girty, was the name of his forefathers. 
The neighborhood of Pittsburgh, across the Alle- 
gheny river, was the stamping ground, as the 
early settlers called it, of the Girtys, and the 
scenery of that neighborhood still attests their for- 
mer residence. Girty’s Hill is some four or five 
miles north of the city, and Girty’s Run flows 
along its base. A wilder country, in its natural 
features, within even twenty years, would hardly 
be found in any part of the State. 

James Girty was a man, said my informant, 
of about the usual height, of uncommon strength, 
activity and courage. What in ordinary men, is 
made up of ribs, in his case was a broad as well 
as thick sheet of bone. I had heard of this as a 
fact, and verified it myself, during a trip I made 
with him, in which he took a fit, and it became 
necessary for me to rub his chest and sides with 
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whiskey, salt, and pepper, the only remedies the 
boatman’s medicine chest supplied. During the 
whole period referred to, as the era of barging, I 
do not recollect him out of employment, either as 
captain or patroon of a barge. He was never 


| known to have a hand unless he first ascertained 


whether he could and would fight. As to him- 
self, although he sought no quarrel, he felt him- 
self able to fight any man that could be found any 
where, and was never known to have been whipt. 

The last boating he did, was steering a boat for 
me from the mouth of Cumberland to ) Nashville. 
During this voyage he was attacked with sickness, 
under which he finally sunk, dying at Nashyille 
in 1820, under my care. He appeared conscious, 
as I was, from the first, that he would not recover. 
On one of my visits, I told him that I had heard 


| some imperfect accounts of an adventure he had 


in Natchez, and would like to have the facts accu- 
rately, upon which he gave me the following nar- 
rative : 

“In the year 1814 I was captain of the barge 
Black Snake, belonging to the Poyntz’s at Mays- 
ville. 
loaded, for New Orleans, in the latter part 
of November. When I reached the mouth of 
Cumberland, I found a considerable quantity of 
arms belonging to the United States, which had 
been despatched from Pittsburgh for the troops 
engaged under General Jackson, in the defence 
of New Orleans. They had been taken down 
thus far, depending on an engagement made with 
Ben Smith of Cincinnati, under which he con- 
tracted to deliver them within a given time at New 
Orleans. The government agent had been wait- 
ing some days for Smith, who had not yet made 
his appearance ; and finding an opportunity offer- 
ing, and fearing they would be needed, immedi- 
ately decided to send them by me. I made all 
possible despatch, and happily succeeded in reach- 
ing New Orleans with my precious freight on the 
3d January, 1815. Eager to have a hand in the 
approaching battle, I reported myself immediately 
to Gen. Jackson, who gave me the appointment 
of Captain, with authority to impress into service 
the whole body of barge and keel-boat men in 
port. Ientered on the work without delay, and 
with great activity and success. You know as 
much as I can tell you of the glorious 8th. After 
every thing in the shape of a red coat had disap- 
peared, I discharged the remaining part of the 
cargo and crew, for which last I had no further 
use until I could get a freight up the river, which 
I did not get until the latter part of May, when 
I hired a crew and started for Pittsburgh. I 
reached Natchez in June. It was the custom of 
those days to give the hands a holiday at Natchez, 
one at the mouth of the Ohio, and one also at 
Louisville or Shippingsport. It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon that we threw up our poles and 
fastened our bowlines at Natchez. ‘The men 


were eager for a dance, and some would not wait 
even for their supper, scampering off for the dance- 
houses under the hill. 
up also. 


I got my supper and went 
I looked on until 11 or 12 at night, when 


I started with the barge, about two thirds © 
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finding all my entreaties to get them back to the 
boat unavailing, I left them, some engaged in 
dancing, others betting with the gamblers on the 
Rouleties, and went on board the Black Snake.— 
As the day dawned, all hands were also at their 
posts, but in a wretched plight, many of them hav- 
ing their heads badly cut and bruised. 

Itseems the gamblers had won all their money, 
and a fight ensued, in which those gentry came off 
victorious. After breakfast, | judged by the threats 
of the hands, and other circumstances, that it 
would be advisable to get the Black Snake under 
way; but on giving orders to thateffect, not a man 
would raise a pole, until he had had his accustom- 
ed ffolic out, and I was compelled to give way, 
determining in my own mind, to leave at 4 o’clock, 
when the day of privilege would be out. When 
that hour came, it was of no use to propose start- 
ing, none of the men would budge, until they had 
obtained revenge; and they had privately agreed 
that they would not assist me up any further, if I 
would not go with them and help them whip the 
gamblers. 

I saw there was no alternative, and after supper, 
I repaired with my whole crew to the dance house, 
armed with knives, chopping axes and setting 
poles. ‘The gamblers had expected us and were 
prepared with pistols, knives, and rifles, for the 
fight. The scrimmage commenced without ex- 
ehanging a word. At first they gave us hard 
usage, but their ammunition was soon spent, and 
they gave way, bearing three of their number off 
who were killed in the scuffle. One of our men 
was mortally wounded, who made out to walk to 
the boat, where he died in half an hour. We cut 
cable and crossed the Mississippi, worked the 
Black Snake three miles up the river, and came to 
for the night. About day-light next morning, 
while burying the dead man, the Sheriff of Ad- 
ams county and a posse of almost an hundred 
men, came up and made us all prisoners. 

They left a man of the party in charge of the 
barge, and took us all down to the ferry-boat and 
across to Natchez, where we were brought before 
a judge and tried. No evidence being found 
against any but myself and Bill Lloyd, one of my 
hands, the rest of the crew were set free, while 
Bill and I were sent to Washington jail; my barge 
was sent on, and I was detained to stay in jail un- 
til Court, which was to sit the first Monday in 
October. After I had been in jail about two 
weeks, one of the Associate Judges of the Court 
by which I was to be tried, came out to Washing- 
ton to sce me. I found in him an old Pennsylva- 
nia acquaintance, on whom I had some claims. 
IIe gave me poor encouragement, telling me he 
feared the Court would not let me out on bail. I 
told him I had $2,700, which I could leave with 
my security. Still he discouraged me. He said 
the evidence was point-blank against me and 
Lloyd, but promised he would call again, ordering 
the jailor to see that I did not want for anything 
that lay in his power to give, and bade me good- 
bye. 


me he had succeeded in making it a bailable case 


In about a week, he came again, and told . 
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of $3,000, and had also obtained a man to go my 
security. The door was opened. I gave the 
Judge $2,700 and the necessary security. The 
Judge advised me to leave immediately, and never 
show myself in Natchez, saying he would willing- 
ly pay the $3,00, if | would keep away. I told 
him [ would be in Washington at the sitting of 
the Court, if I lived—on this I was determined. 
That afternoon I wrote a letter to a friend of mine 
in Natchez, who was a woman that kept a dance- 
house—now living and wealthy, and, of course, 
respectable—requesting her to get clear of the evi- 
denceagainst me. I received an answer to this 
next morning, assuring me I need fear nothing ; 
that I might make my appearance at the proper 
time with perfect safety, for there would be no one 
present to witness against me. J left Natchez the 
same day, on foot, for Pittsburgh, which I reached 
the latter part of July. I lost no time collecting 
money, and gathered up $1,500, and started ina 
large covered skiff on my return to Natchez. This 
was the last of August. My skiff had two pair 
of oars, and I took three yankees on board to 
work their passage as far as Cincinnati, and the 
oars were plied night and day till we got there. 
At Cincinnati l hired a man to help me the rest of 
the way down; by the time we reached Louisville, 
however, he got tired and ran off. I went overthe 
Falls by myself, and landed at Shippingsport in 
search of another hand, and the firstman that met 
my eye was Bill Lloyd. You may guess my as- 
tonishment. My first words were, ‘‘ Why, Bill, 
how did you get here?” ‘ Why, I walked the 
most of the way.” ‘ Well, how did you get out 
of jail?’ “Oh,” said he, ‘it got so d—d sickly 
among the thieving scoundrels in there, that the 
jailer was glad to open my door to get me to take 
charge of the sick. I opened the door for the rest, 
and all went out that could walk out, and then I 
walked off to the mouth of Tennessee, and there 
I got a chance to push up on that keel-boat there,” 
said he, pointing toit. ‘ Well, Bill, you need not 
fear anything while you are with me,” I remarked; 
“T am going back to stand my trial, and I want to 
hire a hand to help me down. The river is low, 
and if I don’t get some good hand to help me row, 
I fear I shan’t get there in time.” In short, I 
agreed to give Bill a dollar a day, and to let him off 
at Walnut Hills; so he came on with his horn and 
blanket, and we were off in a jiffy. “Bill was a 
worthless fellow, and I knew it, but he wasa stout 
and good oarsman.« He had not been long with 
me, till he found out that my chest was heavy, 
and I watched him close. When we were near 
the mouth of the Ohio, he became dissatisfied, 
and objected to going any further towards Natch- 
ez, proposed to go trapping up the Mississippi, in- 
sisting there could be a great deal made on the 
Misscuri, with other suggestions of the sort. I 
paid little attention to his statements or arguments, 
keeping on down the Mississippi, and told him, if 
he wanted to stop, to do so; as for me, I should 

go on to Natchez. He said no more until we 

were in the bend above Beef Island, when he 

broke out afresh, accusing me of suspicioning him 
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of a wish to rob me. I told him I was ‘not afraid 
of him in any shape. A fight ensued, which I 
knew must end in the death of one or the other, 
with the skiff and my money for the victor’s spoils. 
After much struggling, I put him over board. I 
set the blade of an oar against him, shoving him 
off from the skiff, then thrusting the oar to him, 
told him to save his life. He made no other reply, 
than to clench the oar and throw it back to me, 
telling me to ‘go to hell,’ and swimming about 
fifty yards, safely reached the head of Beef Is- 
land. Ilanded at Natchez at one o’clock, and on 
the morning of the first Monday in October, I left 
the skiff, and with my chest on my shoulder, 
walked up to the dance-house. My friend was 
still up, as were several more. I deposited my 
chest with her, and looking around the room, [ 
espied the most important witness against me. I 
turned to her, reminding her of the promise she 
had made me. She told me she had been trying 
to get rid of him all summer; that he was the only 
evidence against me left in the country, and that 
she would yet get him out of the way. I observed 
the time was short, and calling him forward, told 
him I would give him five hundred dollars to leave 
the place that morning, and not appear against 
me. He swore there was no use to talk to him, 
for he had braved the worst of the yellow-fever 
for the purpose of remaining there and appearing 
against me, and I might depend upon it, he would 
be on the spot when called to testify. My friend 
said, never fear, all would be right; and as I was 
about bidding her and witness good-bye, proposed 
that we should take a gin-sling together. She 
mixed one for witness, one for me, and one for her- 
self. Having all drank, I started for Washington, 
and reached there by 9 o'clock. Being quite tired, 
I lay down on the door-step and directly fell fast 
asleep and did not awake until the sheriff, calling 
the Court awoke me. Every body scemed aston- 
ished at my presence. My case was the first one 
called. I answered to my name, and when the 
judge enquired of me if I was ready for trial, my 
counsel did not happen to be present, and I an- 
swered that I was as ready then as I ever should 
be; that I had no evidence when I was sent to jail, 
and had none now. The attorney for the State 
directed the sheriff to call his witnesses, to see if he 
was ready for trial, who called 11 names in succes- 
sion, not one of whom was present, but some one 
answered, name by name, as they were called, 
what had become of them. Some had left the 
country, and some had died of the yellow fever, 
until the name of the one I had left in Natchez was 
called, and the answer was that he died that morn- 
ing at half past eight. There being no evidence 
against me, I was, ofcourse, discharged, and return- 
ed the same evening to Natchez. lasked my friend 
what had caused the fellow’s death who was to 
have been the witness. She said she supposed it 
wasin the course of nature, nor could I, then or 
afterwards, get any satisfaction from her on this 
point. Next day, Icalled on my security, settled my 
business with him, then went to my friend’s house, 
opened my chest, and counted out $500 for her, 
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She perceived what I was doing, and told me, if I 
wanted to make her my enemy for life, I could 
have a chance, and if I dared to offer her money, 
she would blow my brains out. I made several 
excuses to induce her to take the money, saying 
that [ owed it to her honestly for her kind treat- 
ment of me, and that I did not mean anything 
dishonorable by it. She remained resolute, and 
said if I wanted to continue friends with her, I 
must not offer hermoney. I then bade her good- 
bye, and before dark, my chest and skiff and my- 
self were all on the way to New Orleans.” 

Such was Girty’s narrative. And though such 
a man at this day, would not be entrusted with any 
important charge, in his time thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of property and money were confided 
to his care, and accounted for, to the perfect satis- 
faction of his employers ; nor was he ever known 
to break an engagement, or abuse a trustin his pe- 
cuniary dealings. The narrative itself is put 
upon record as a correct picture of thé river men, 
and the times in which they flourished. 





EMMA EMMERSON. 





BY HIRAM KAINE. 





My gentle Emma Emmerson, 
In many an airy dream, 
In all thy beauty’s witchery, 
Beside me thou dost seem— 
And when IT wake, the morning sun 
Is not so bright to me, 
Since, though in dreams my glance has dwelt, 
Thou brighter thing, on thee. 


T wonder, Emma Emmerson, 
If IT am aught to thee 

More than a stranger, only seen, 
And now forgotten he ? 

I know not: yet thy lightest word 
Still lingers in mine ear, 

As softly, clearly sweet, as though 
Thy very self were here. 


Yon star, dear Emma Emmerson, 
That beams so bright on high, 

Knows not that to her azure throne, 
Is cast a human eye. 

So thou, unknowing of the heart 
That lifts itself to thee, 

As mildly as yon pensivé star, 
Dost sweetly smile on me. 


Farewell, dear Emma Emmerson, 
Oh, wilt thou think of me, 
With half the sad regretfulness 
That I will dream of thee! 
Go bless another with thy heart, 
Be with another blest, 
And when from earth thou must depart, 
Be Heaven’s brightest guest. 


Ps. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF Hoeesess  Seesee «, OF ANDOVER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





“ The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 
Coleridge's Wallenstein. 


“Inthe cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
dropped the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one Jike that young friend of 
ours, 

The gentle and the beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers.— Bryant. 


I. 
Gente Spirit! may thy rest 
Be amongst the Pure and Biest! 
Earth was all too dark and cold, 
Long thy fettered wing to hold. 
Now thou soarest in a clime, 
Far from wrecks of changeful Time; 
And thou hearest never more, 
Tones that wrung thee heretofore. 
Never more shall mortal fears, 
Weary dreams of vanished years, 
Bring pale shadows o’er thy brow, 
Where in peace thou dwellest now ! 
Ended is thine earthly race— 
Silent is thy vacant place 
By the hearth of childhood’s home ! 
No more to it thy step shall come— 

Fare thee well! 


II. 

Thou art gone! 
We shall miss thee when the flowers 
Come again in vernal hours, 
Brightly though thy roses bloom, 
They will whisper of the tomb ; 
And thy voice will linger still 
In the gurgle of the rill, 
In the moaning low and sweet, 
Where the silver waters meet, 
In the summer even’s gale, 
Sporting with the violets pale. 
Meekly will their blue eyes weep 
O’er thy still and solemn sleep ; 
And the wild bird’s fitful song 
Dreamingly shall float along, 
Like a viewless spirit’s lay, 
Asking of the Far Away ! 

Fare thee well! 


III. 

Thou art gone! 
On thy brow so pale and fair, 
On thy dark and glossy hair, 
Wreathed in many a shining braid, 
Sad autumnal flowers were laid. 
Gently to thy tomb they bore thee, 
Murmured tender farewells o’er thee, 
Veiled thee in its silence deep— 
In thy last, long, dreamless sleep ! 
Where thou liest soft and low, 
Winter spreads his sheet of snow, 

: Pure and lovely as thy form. 

Thou hearest not the surly storm 
Sweeping o’er the dazzling wold ; 





Stars are gleaming clear and cold 

On thee from the vault above, 

Like the watchful eyes of love ! 
Fare thee well ! 


IV. 

Thou art gone! 
Clouds of summer floating by 
O’er the deep and tranquil sky, 
Oft will shed their dripping tears 
On the holy earth, which bears 
That fair form within its bosom ; 
And each dewy leaf and blossom 
Flashing in the blush of morn, 
Sweetly shall thy rest adorn. 
And who pauses there to gaze, 
When at hush of eve he strays 
Musing by that spot, will sigh, 
Yearning in its calm to lie! 
Oft when wandering far away, 
For that grave his heart will pray !— 
O’er thee steals the cool night-breeze, 
Gentle Maiden! rest in peace ! 

Fare thee well! 





eee en 


Vv. 

Thou art gone! 
When we heard thy kind farewell, 
Came no warning tone to tell 
Thou wouldst, ere we met again, 
In the dark still grave be lain! 
On thy lips the gushing song, 
Sparkling as a rill along, 
Brought not on its joyous breath, 
Dirge-like moan, that boded death! 
We who loved thee, little deemed, 
That the light of soul which streamed 
From thy clear and earnest eye, 
Soft and blue as April sky, 
O’er which dreamy shadows swim, 
Soon would be forever dim ! 
Soon thy radiant eyes did close— 
Sweet and calm be their repose ! 

Fare thee well! 








VI. 

Thou art gone ! 
Sleep in peace! We mourn thee not, 
Thou, our bright one! Unforgot ! 
Fit it was thou shouldst depart, 
In the freshness of the heart, 
From this world of woe and jar, 
To a realm, the fair and far ! 
Thou wilt feel not love’s distress, 
Lonely griefs and weariness, 
Nor the dark and troubled strife 
Of this restless human life. 
Better far to pass away 
In the flush of youthful day, 
With thy soul as pure and true 
As the pearl of morning dew !— 
Righteous doom to each is given— 
We in tears,* and thou in Heaven! 

Fare thee well! 

S. E. A. R. 








* “ Mourn for the mourners, and not for the dead—for 
he is at rest, and we are in tears!” ? 
Ancient Hebrew Dirge. 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 





PLEASURES OF SYMPATHY.* 


WE are greatly obliged to Mr. ‘Somebody,’ 
who has kindly sent us a copy of this poem. In 
anniversary poems of this kind, especially in those 
delivered in our young ‘ F'ar West’ we seldom ex- 
pect uncommon merit; therefore, when we do 
meet brilliancy of genius in such a garb, the 
pleasure with which we greet it is greatly height- 
ened by the surprise which accompanies it. 

The poem before us, is not, as ‘a whole,’ with- 
out fault; yet, there are parts of it, which for 
beauty of versification, depth and originality of 
thought are seldom equalled, and never excelled. 
Mr. Stevens is not, we believe, regularly enrolled 
as a ‘writer,’ for we do not recollect of ever hav- 
ing met his name on the muse-scroll before; yet 
if he does not ‘come out’ after this heralding of 
his own talent, it is his own fault. 

By the general style of the poem before us, we 
opine that heis a NATURAL poet, and one not easi- 
ly trammelled by rules and regulations of versifi- 
cation. 

Mr. 8. uses the word sympathy in its etymolo- 
gical signification, and shews throughout his poem 
that he is one who thinks ere he writes, although 
the poem before us bears the evident impress of 
haste. In his comparisons, he possesses the true 
poet’s power of condensation and force, for an in- 
stance of which, notice parts in the following quo- 
tation, which will explain itself : 


“The forest’s tawny child was he, 
Nature’s own breathings were his nurse, 
Yet lived he spiritless and dead, 
Like the crushed victim of a curse. 


‘¢ He passed unnoticed and unnamed; 
But when that vision flitted o’er him, 

To free the red man from his chain, 
Who then might stand before him ? 





* Pleasures of Sympathy—a poem recited at the anni- 
versary of the Calliopean and Hermesian Societies of 
Emory and Henry College, by Enznezer STEVENS. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Societies. 





“ That eye, so dim and lustreless, 

It seemed that it might kindle never, 
Flashed with a quenchless loftiness, 

And burned as though ’twould burn forever ! 


**His stout heart battled with his ribs, 
His blood ran dancing on its path, 

He scorned communionship with Earth, 
In his high loneliness of wrath: 


“ His spirit flapped her wings on high, 

And shook the bars of heaven in prayer ; 
Thunders and storms were his reply, 

And growled him answer, “ Do and dare !” 


“Tn vain his arm swung stoutly up, 

The white man’s net was woven round him; 
Again the Indian’s spirit sank, 

As tighter grew the cords that bound him. 


*‘ He had but one ambition, one, 
For that his flaming zeal arose, 
For that his heart’s hot energies 
Like lava gushed, and stopt, and froze. 


* And tbus it is for aye and aye— 
Great spirits slumber on their road, 

Till time and chance awaken them 
To scale the battlements of God !”’ 


The last line is not one which we will endorse, 
and the versification differs much from thé body 
of the poem; yet there is certainly some original- 
ity of thought, as well as beauty of arrangement, 
in the quotation. 

Again he says : 


“T know ’tis rare, but there is such a thing 
As true, strong friendship, on this motley earth; 
Its mighty cords are sometimes known to cling 
To kindred hearts that feel, amid the dearth 
Of good, the consciousness of inward worth. 
Would’st know the secret spring from whence this 
stream, 
That glads the desert, takes its joyous birth ? 
Congenial Nature—her’s the kindly beam 
*Neath which the flowers of Friendship in luxuriance 
teem. 


‘The Guardian Spirit of our social hours, 
Whate’er they have of holy is her care; 

And her’s the laughter of Earth’s merrier bowers. 
Oh tell not me a laugh is light as air, 

And fickle, and all that—its seat is where 
Lies our profounder nature—’tis the sole 

True index of the heart. Man’s brow may wear 
No shade of passing thought, yet if there roll 

The ringing laughter out, I’ll vouch for him a sonl.” 


Now, as a pleasant theory, this may pass very 
well, but Experience, that cloud-penciler, tells 
another story. She proves, too often, that 


“One can smile, and smile, and be a villain,” 


and we all know that a merry peal of laughter, 
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like the musical ringing of cold iron, may be used 
to muffle and disguise the inner moanings of a 
broken heart. The idiot laughs in his soulless- 
ness, the murderer laughs over his victim, revenge 
the while echoing back the hollow sound; and 
does their laugh give “evidence of the soul with- 
in?’ No! Give us the shade of passing thought ; 
the eye tear-dimmed when gazing upon instances 
of fallen mortality; the sigh which love pumps 
up from the heart-well; the sob which mourning 


sympathy upheaves, and the subdued silence of | 


true fecling—there we shall find ‘ sowl” for you, 
which laughter cannot echo. 

After giving various beautiful positions on 
which to base his final position, our author says, 


“]T saw a man upon whose course 
The smile of Fortune had ne’er been cast, 
But around his steps there lingered a curse, 
And over his head the sirocco blast. 


* He roamed in vain throughout the world, 
Its scenes were all with sorrow rife ; 

But when Friendship’s solace was unfurled, 
He quite forgot the ills of life.” 


And in another part, our author further enforces 
his ideas of sympathy’s power, by the following 
lines: 


“Men gazed and marveled, nor could e’er surmise 
Whence came the spell that wrought so wondrously, 
Until great Truth descended from the skies, 

And told them ’t was the spell of sympathy. 


* She nerves the orator, and bids the soul 
Through him with patriotic ardor flame; 

She rules the fate of man with stern control, 
And plants upon his brow the wreath of fame.” 


He uses an “old idea” in the following lines ; 
yet he beautifully expresses himself. 


“Oh! ifone pure and sacred feeling grows 

Within man’s wayward bosom, ’tis the love 
He bears his native land. There all the woes, 

And joys, and loves, and sympathies, that move 
Our natures, meet in one strong blaze, and prove 

The greatness of his heart. What marvel then, 
That in the olden times, when patriots strove, 

Thoughtless of self, and spilled their blood like rain, 
Men bowed the knee, and deemed as gods those war- 

rior men!” 


He closes his poem in an address to MAN in 


power. We think the passage one of the finest 


contained in the entire poem, and believe that it 
alone is sufficient to overbalance all other faults in 
the production. 


“Oh! thou to whom thy destiny has given 
_ ‘Tosway thy fellow mortal’s fates howe’er 

Thou wilt, whose lips have caught the notes of Heaven, 
Suasive of good and iil—beware! beware! 

As true as in foul falsehood thou dost dare 
To yield to trusting hearts Destruction’s bane, 

Or weave about their hopes the treacherous snare, 
Accursed—not by my curse, for that were vain— 

But from the living Spirit and his holy train, 


AND 
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“ That live and move throughout this goodiy Earth, 
And yon bright orbs that dot the Universe, 
Dispensing vengeance, and rewarding worth, 
Shall specd to thee a winged and hissing curse, 
With errless aim—and who shall stay its course ? 
With’ring and blasting thee with thy black heart! 
While soft as music lover’s lutes rehearse, 
Shall be the whisperings of peace that start 
Up from the lawn, the brook, the vale, and shall impart 


* Rich consolation unto him that leads 
The souls that trust in him in Virtue’s ways. 
Ah! many a heart in burning anguish bleeds, 

And many a@ man in crime drags out his days, 
That neath the warmth of Friendship’s fostering rays 
Might have become aprizeto Earth. ’Tis rare— 

But, oh, how pleasant ! ’mid the gaudy blaze 
Of this false world, that sickens with its glare-- 
To find an honest heart; there is religion there.” 


On commencing this brief notice, we said that 
this poem as a whole, could not be termed perfect. 
This is true, although there are many, very many 
exceedingly beautiful passages. The aim of the 
author cannot be too highly praised, and we doubt 
not, that general readers would be delighted as 
well as benefitted with the little work. A critic’s 
duty is a sickening task. He is forced to think 
not only for himself, but for others; and he can- 
not stroll through a work, purposely to cull its 
flowers—he must also gather its thorns and net- 
We often think of Alison’s remarks in his 
work upon the principles of taste. ‘There is more 


tles. 


“truth than poetry in them.” He says— 


‘When we sit down to appreciate the value of 
a poem or a painting, and attend minutely to the 
language or.the composition of the one, or the 
coloring or design of the other, we feel no longer 
the delight which they at first produce. Our ima- 
gination in this employment is restrained, and in- 
stead of yielding to its suggestions, we studiously 
endeavor to resist them, by fixing our attention 
upon minute and partial circumstances of the com- 
position. How much this operation of mind tends 
to diminish our sense of its beauty, every one 
will feel, who attends to his own thoughts on such 
an occasion, or who will recollect how different 
was his state of mind when he first felt the beauty 
either of the painting or the poem. It is this 
chiefly, which makes it so difficult for young peo- 
ple, possessed of imagination, to judge of the 
merits of any poem or fable, and which induces 
them so often to give their approbation to compo- 
sitions of little value. It is not that they are inca- 
pable of learning in what the merits of such com- 
positions consist, for these principles of judgment 
It is ‘not that 
greater experience produces greater sensibility, for 
this every thing contradicts; but it is because 
every thing in that period of life is able to excite 


are neither numerous nor abstruse. 




















PUNCH’S HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 
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their imaginations, and to move their hearts; be- 
cause they judge of the composition, not by the 
composition, not by its merits when compared with 
other works, or by its approach to any abstract or 
Teal standard; but by its effect in agitating the 
imagination, and leading them into that fairy-land 
in which the fancy of youth has so much delighted 
to wander. It is their own imagination that has 
the charm which they attribute to the work that 
excites it; and the simplest tale or the poorest 
novel is, at that time, as capable ef awakening it, 
as the eloquence of Virgil or Rosseau would be 
at a future period. All this flow of imagination; 
however, in which youth and men of sensibility 
are apt to indulge, and which so often bring them 
pleasure at the expense of their tastes, the labor 
of criticism destroys. The mind, in such an em- 
ployment, instead of being at liberty to follow 
whatever trains of imagery the composition before 
it can excite, is either fettered to the consideration 
of some of its minute and solitary parts, or pauses, 
amid the rapidity of its conceptions, to make them 
the objects of its attention and review. In these 
operations, accordingly, the emotion whether of 
beauty or of sublimity, is lost; and if it is wished 
to be recalled, it can only be done by relaxing this 
vigor of attention, and resigning ourselves again 
to the natural stream of our thoughts. The 
mathematician who investigates the demonstra- 
tions of Newtonian philosophy, the painter who 
studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who rea- 
sons upon the measure of Milton—all, in such 
occupations, lose the delight which these several 
productions can give ; and when they are willing 
to recover their emotion, must withdraw their at- 
tention from those minute considerations, and 
leave their fancy to expatiate at will, amid all the 
great or pleasing conceptions which such produc- 
tions of genius can rise.” 


We acknowledge that there is much in our 
lengthy quotation which is irrelavent to the posi- 
tion which we wished to convey to our readers, 
yet Mr. Allison’s thoughts run so connectedly 
together, that it would be doing him injustice to 
quote parts of any of the passages in his able 
work. 


“Tue Treasury or History,” by Samuel 
Maunder, author of the “Treasury of Know- 
ledge,” &c., is announced to be shortly issued in 
thecheap style. To the historical student, and to all 
general readers, the work will be found invaluable. 
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PUNCH’S HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 


Rozinson & Jones, of Cincinnati, have laid 
the above erudite and classical work upon our 
table. Theologically and historically considered, 
we cannot vouch for the usefulness of the work ; 
yet, ina medical point of view, we feel that wecan 
recommend it. It cannot fail to cure the blue de- 
vils, mumps, and solemnclioly fever. 

Mr. Punch is a deep thinker, as well as a pro- 


found philosopher; and to prove him such, we 


; will refer our readers to the following extract from 


his first chapter, which treats upon the science of 
Cosmocony : 


“Counting many ages back, there was a time 
when the Universe was all higgledy-piggledy.— 
This was about five thousand years before Britain 
began to rule the waves—and there were then no 
waves to rule—or if there were, they were alto- 
gether unruly; for as yet the sea was not, for the 
best of reasons—namely, because there was no 
land. The azure firmament, too, was, in a popu- 
lar sense, ‘all my eye.’ 

“The state of the Universe at this period was 
called Chaos. 

‘Imagine saucepans, sea-weed, obelisksand all- 
spice, tomatoes, tomahawks, cataracts and horse- 
hair, gun-powder, lobster-sauce, stalactities and 
boot-jacks, fire-drakes, whirligigs, squibs, water- 
spouts and gongs, cyanogen, soojie, mountains, 
magpies, earthquakes, oyster patties, spermaceti, 
and thimbles, soap, cerate, adamant, granite and 
tobacco, molasses, maggots, tenterhooks and tripe, 
rocks, glaciers, rattle-snakes, tongs, pig-tails, whis- 
tle-pipes and thunder—with hot, cold, moist, dry, 
sweet, sour, sharp, flat, and all sorts of contend- 
ing opposites, including several tom-cats, clanging, 
whizzing, clashing, hissing, flaring, spurting, bel- 
lowing, and caterwauling; and you will have 
some faint idea of what Chaos may have been. 

“Or fancy an infinity multiplied by itself of Iu- 


| natic asylums, schools in an uproar, camp-meet- 


ings, and Chartist mobs, with ten times that num- 
ber of mad bulls, blown by as many exploding 
powder-mills into ‘an immortal smash ;’ and your 
conception of the chaotic state may perhaps be 
slightly assisted. 

“Whether Chaos was the wreck of a former 
system or not, tradition does not tell us. If it was, 
the addition of certain skeletons of mammoths 
and ichthyosauri to the above clanjamphries, will 
render them no improbable representations of it. 

“Now Chaos was the domain of Chaos of that 
ilk, from whom the McKays of Scotland claim, it 
is said, to be descended. This Chaos was the 
oldest of the Gods; though some say he was the 
offspring of Necessity, and consequently the bro- 


| ther of Invention. They further maintain that 


~~ 


Necessity set Invention to work to reduce Chaos 
to order, which is probable enough—but how can 
they prove it? Let us keep toclassicalauthority, 
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“The dominion of Chaos (which was an un- 
limited Anarchy) was shared with his wife, Dark- 
ness. By this lady he had a son called Erebus, 
and a daughter whose name was Nox. Nox, be 
it observed, must not be confounded with Nix ; an 
appellation which signifies nonentity, and was 
given to a supposed predecessor of Chaos by some 
paradoxical speculators. 

“In process of time, Nox and Erebus fell in 
love, and, as a natural consequence of that acci- 
dent, were married. These deities were blessed 
with a large family, whereof the principal mem- 
bers were the God of Day, or Light, and the three 
Fates. 

* As soon as Day came into existence, he made 
asurvey of Chaos, his grandfather’s estate, and 
instantly saw, as the saying is, what was up. 
He complained to his mother and father of the 
state of things; but Erebus told him not to grum- 
ble, or he would lock him up in the cellar; and 
Nox declared that if he said another word, she 
would put him out. It is said that hereupon Day 
first ‘took a sight’ at his parents; but he had of- 
fered them that insult long before—provoked to it 
by their black, cross, sulky looks. He replied not 
to their threats, but, mentally ejaculating an ex- 
pression of disgust, determined to put the Uni- 
verse to rights before he closed. 

** Accordingly he summoned up his best looks, 
and went and popped the question to the eldest of 
the three Fates, his sisters. She not only accept- 
ed his hand, but declared that she had long des- 
tined him for her husband. So they were marri- 
ed; whereabouts it is not exactly known; for the 
topography of Chaos is involved in perplexity. 
This step was against the consent of the old folks, 
who refused to sce them, and also fell out with 
the two other Fates for having aided, abetted, and 
comforted their brother and sister. Day and the 
Fates, now naturally made common cause; and 
they soon found means to gain over the remain- 
ing children of Erebus and Nox to their own 
party. 

“Day and his partner (not Day & Martin) had 
a son and daughter, so to speak, in no time. The 
son’s name was Uranus; that of the daughter, 
Terra. Gods are born in a state of maturity; so 
that it was not long before Day and the Fates, 
with Uranus and Terra, who were all warmly at- 
tached to each other, were enabled to act in con- 
cert. 

“The first thing they did was to seize on the 
property of old Chaos, upon pretence of his be- 
ing a lunatic, and incapable of managing his own 
affairs. 

** It will readily be conceived that Chaos did not 
like this proceeding at all, and that he accordingly 
resisted it with all his might. He was seconded 
by his wife Darkness, and by Erebus his son. 

Nox, from interested motives as is supposed, think- 

ing perhaps to come in for a share of the property, 

stood neuter. 

“The law of the Gods being the law of the 

Strongest, the legal proceedings to which the par- 

ies had recourse were a mere trial of strength. 
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The contest ended in the defeat of Chaos. He 
was seized, and together with Lis son Erebus, who 
was voted as mad as himself, consigned to a sort 
of Bedlam, which was built on purpose for them, 
in a place afterwards called the Infernal Re- 
gions. 

‘ Day, with his wife and sisters, having now ob- 
tained possession of the Universe, set forthwith to 


‘work to put it to rights. They raked together a 


lot of materials—to wit: coal, limestone, slate, 
granite, grauwacke, gritstone, gypsum, toadstone, 
alluvion, sandstone, gold, silver, platinum, lead, 
copper, tin, molybdenum, tungsten, diamonds, 
emeralds, amethysts, rubies, sulphur, boron, phos- 
phorus, oxygen, hydrogen, and many other things 
of the aboveand different kinds—with all of which 
they mixed up a quantity of water which Nox got 
by condensing the aqueous vapor which had been 
diffused throughout Chaos. They then kneaded 
and rolled the whole mass into balls, and thus 
made the heavenly bodies and the earth, into which 
they inspired a quantity of electric fluid, and so 
set them spinning. But they are said to have 
made the sun out of an enormous carbuncle, to 
have composed the moon principally of silver, 
and some of the stars of pure diamond. 

“'The earth, however, was the peculiar object of 
their care. They compounded it of all the ingre- 
dients that the chaotic rubbish afforded them. It 
was the plum-pudding of creation. They divided 
it into land and sea; interspersed it with moun- 
tains and valleys; and finally surrounded it with 
an atmosphere, ‘just’ as Momus (one of the nu- 
merous children of Nox) remarked, ‘in order to 
give it an air.’ 

‘‘ Having thus formed the terrestrial globe, they 
alotted it to Terra; her husband Uranus receiv- 
ing for his especial domain the regions of spacein 
general. Already Terra had become the happy 
mother of numerous gods, including Oceanus, who 
was installed Lord of the Sea. She now brought 
forth vegetables, next animals, and after them, 
Man; 


** And then she made the lassies, O.” 


“ Night and her son Day undertook to watch 
over the earth conjointly for their daughter Terra. 
Several subaltern divinities were appointed to va- 
rious employments in the administration of mun- 
dane affairs. Oceanus, who had formed a matri- 
monial alliance with his sister Tethys, begat the 
River Gods and the pretty Oceanides—whose of- 
fices were at the heads of streams and in the coral 
caves of the dark blue sea, where they transacted 
business, which they mixed with no little pleasure. 
Those airy grandsons of Terra, the Winds, were 
appointed to their respective quarters. Of these 
the most pleasant one was conferred on Zephyrus, 
who had become enamoured of a charming young 
lady called Flora, had made a goddess—a real one 
—of her, and had married her. His delightful 
task was to tend spring flowers, and waft perfume 
to the nostrils of immortals and of men. Her 
lovely Hamadryades were appointed by Terra to 
posts, that is to say, trees, in the merry green- 
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wood. To the blushing Aurora, her golden- 
haired daughter, was assigned the morn, with a 
beautiful rose-colored four-in-hand, wherein she 
drove daily to open its gates, which was her ‘lim- 
ited service.’ Subordinate situations were intrus- 
ted to Nymphs, Satyrs, Fauns, and various other 
deities. Thus originated this sublunary scheme 
of things. O! ’twas a merry world; nothing but 
basking in the sunshine, dancing in the shade, 
eating grapes and figs, drinking celestial liquor, 
and continually making love. We shall never see 
such times again! 

“So much for the Cosmogony. By some anony- 
mous poet a different account of it has been given, 
which, though it cannot be depended upon, de- 
serves to be quoted for its brevity— 


«“« Nine tailors make a man, 
THAT’s NOW THE WOLD BEGAN, 
So the proud tailor went prancing away.” 


“N.B.—As the foregoing piece of mythology is 
not to be found whole and entire anywhere, but 
is the result of the collation and comparing of di- 
vers contradictory stories related by ancient au- 
thors, perhaps one of the Universities may desire 
to reward the writer for his learned research with 
the honor of a doctor’s degree. If so, let the di- 
ploma, with a blank for the name, be despatched 
to ‘ Puncu’s’ Office, post-paid, to be left till called 
for.” , 


His chapter on Love is so excellent that we give 
it entire, not, however, acting as our European 
editors do, giving. no credit to the source: 


“ JupireR now having made himself happy, 
next proceeded to provide for his family. He 
made his brother Neptune lord-lieutenant of the 
sea, vice Oceanus, turned out; and Pluto, also his 
father’s son, governor-general of the infernal re- 
gions. His sister, Ceres, he appointed lady pa- 
troness of the agricultural interest. These ar- 
rangements, and some others, having been com- 
pleted, it occurred to him that his own blessed- 
ness, which had hitherto been ssngle, might be 
advantageously doubled. He had another sister, 
Juno, or, to speak more respectfully, Miss Juno, 
whose beauty was so striking that it would have 
knocked you down; and for whom, considering 
that her face was her fortune, he had made no 
special provision. Of her he became passionately 
enamored; but her bosom was all ice, and the dif- 
ficulty was, how was he to break it ? 

“When a man goes courting, he generally gets 
up an appearance. He sometimes makes a buck 
of himself, occasionally a sheep, and not unfre- 
quently a goose. Our divinity changed himself 
into acuckoo. He then raised a storm, and took 
refuge from it, cold and shivering, in Juno’s bo- 
som. Now, that locality being in a twofold sense 
a region of snow, he must have got, conversely 
speaking, out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
But no matter. The case of Jupiter was like that 
of the Russian, who ices to warm his frost-bitten 
nose. And Juno’s resembled that of the frozen 
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liquid; for she melted witly pity: from which, by 
an easy transition, she modulated into the warmer 
sentiment. ‘he marriage was celebrated, without 
delay, with the most imposing pageantry and 
splendor, for which the Olympic machinery af- 
forded great facilities. Cards were issued to all 
the gods, to mankind, and to the brutes; which 
last, with the exception of the Ass, (who admired 
the parade,) made fun of the whole affair; for 
which piece of impertinence they were condem- 
ned to be sacrificed. 

“Fora time Jupiter and Juno lived in the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of domestic bliss. An event, 
however, shortly occurred, which proved, subse- 
quently, the source of various mutual disagree- 
ments; rather funny, perhaps, but to the feeling 
heart, very painful to think upon. 

“'The immortals, whose numbers Juno had con- 
siderably increased, were reclining one day upon 
their easy thrones, sipping nectar and smoking 
cheroots. All were present, except his Excellen- 
cy the Lord-Licutenant of the Sea, whose absence 
was rather wondered at, as he seldom missed a 
court day, particularly if there was grog going on. 
His Majesty, Jupiter, his arm encircling the waist 
of his Queen, and his lips in approximation with 
her ear, was affectionately tempting her to drink 
a little more. ‘Come, girl,’ said the King of gods 
and men; ‘come, it will do you good. Hebe, 
pour out another glass for your mamma.’ ‘No, 
Jupiter, thank you, I had rather not,’ returned 
Juno. ‘Do, Judy,’ urged the monarch. ‘ Now, 
sir,’ replied the goddess, slapping his arm, ‘I won’t 
have you call me Judy.’ ‘Do what I tell you, 
then,’ said Jupiter, playfully pulling her ear. She 
spoke not, but turned her large full eyes upon his. 
Jupiter looked as if he were in Heaven; where, 
in fact, he was. Unable to contain himself, he 
uttered an inarticulate sound expressive of de- 
light, as Mr. Farren does in Sir Peter Teazle, and 
convulsively poked her with his forefinger in the 
waist. ‘Have done! you teaze,’ she cried, but 
evidently as pleased as Punch; whereupon Jupi- 
ter did what he was told not to do, again, and 
gave her kiss into the bargain. 

“This edifying scene of conjugal affection was 
suddenly interrupted by a noise of conch-shells 
and boatswains’ whistles below, followed by a loud 
call of ‘ House ahoy"’ the vocalist evidently bawl- 
ing through his hands. ‘ Here he is at last!’ was 
the general cry, and in another moment in stag- 
gered Neptune; he was greeted with deafening 
applause. ‘ How are you, old boy? said Jupiter. 
‘Pretty well, thank you,’ answered Neptune. 
‘How are you, governor?’ ‘ Middling,’ respond- 
ed the sovereign. ‘But I say: who is that beau- 
tiful Nymph that you have brought in your 
train ? 

“* Aha!’ cried Neptune, looking very sly with 
his forefinger applied to the side of his nose, 
‘what! you’ve caught sight of her already, have 
you? Shiver my timbers! your Majesty has 
sharp eyes. Avast, there, you Tritons; stand 
aside, will you, you lubbers!| There. Did you 


ever any of you see such a splendid little craft in 
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all your born days! Sce how trim she is about 
the bows, and how natty about the stern; and 
there ’s a figure-head for you! ‘I'hen only look 
at the rigging. Yeho! there, lass, do you hear? 
Come forward, Venus.’ 

“With a smiling, though downcast look, and 
face suffused with a roscate blush, the Nymph, 
gracefully ambling advanced. ‘See how beauti- 
fully she steers,’ cried Neptune; watch the action 
of the rudder!’ She did, indeed, move on like a 
little duck in her own element. A murmur of ad- 
miration ran through Olympus. ‘I say, Pluto,’ 
said Momus, jogging him and winking his eye— 
eh? I say—eh? Pluty nodded approvingly.— 
‘Isn’t she sweetly pretty ? asked Ceres. ‘Oh, 
yes!’ answered Hebe. 

“ Having approached to the throne of Jupiter, 
the lovely stranger assumed that elegant attitude 
which Phidias or Praxiteles, whoever it was who 
made her Medician effigy, has rendered so deser- 
vedly celebrated. 

“The monarch gazed upon the beautiful being 
with a mixture of astonishment and delight. ‘ And 
where,’ he asked, ‘young lady, did you drop 
from ? 

“Nowhere, sir,’ she answered in a gentle 
voice. 

“Ye gods,’ cried Jupiter, appealing to the com- 
pany, ‘what music! Come, you little puss!’ he 
continued, elevating her chin, ‘look up. I say, 
Master Neptune, what have you to say about this 
damsel ?” 

“¢ Explain, Neptune, explain,’ resounded on all 
hands. 

‘‘ Mayhap,’ said Neptune, turning his quid, ‘his 
Majesty there knows as much about the matter as 
Ido. But that’s neither here nor there. All I 
have to say is this here: we were cruising off 
Cyprus, when we ran alongside of a sheet of 
foam, for all the world like that kickshaw before 
Mars there. I couldn't make out what the deuse 
it was; but while I was looking at it, lo and be- 
hold ye! up comes a mist out of it as high as the 
maintop; and out she steps of that, and walks on 
deck. There, my yarn is spun. Hebe, old girl, 


hand us a jorum of nectar, will you?’ So saying | 


he sat down. 

“ All this while Jupiter was feasting his eyes on 
the lovely wonder,—not exactly to the satisfaction 
of Juno, who was beginning to look a little un- 
comfortable, which his majesty observing, discon- 
tinued his gaze. Then, turning to the queen, he 
proposed to her to adopt the fair Venus for a 
daughter, and to get her, if possible, comfortably 
married. The latter part of the proposal allayed 
Juno’s suspicions; she had not the slightest ob- 
jection to it, she said, and would behave to her as 
if she were her own child. So she beckoned her 
to approach, and kissed her, and called her a dear, 
and told her that-for the future in addressing her, 
Juno, she was to say, Mamma. And then Jupi- 


ter informed her that she was to consider herself 

thenceforth as the Goddess of Beauty. 
*Hereupon Venus, amid much applause, took 

her seat among the other deities. She was placed 
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/ next to Mars, who, it was observed, was whisper- 


ing and talking to her a great deal all the evening. 
It was likewise noticed that Vulcan kept looking 
at her very hard; though, whenever their eyes 
met, she turned up her nose at him. 

“ The new goddess was voted a great acquisi- 
tion; and, fora little while, her addition to the 
Olympic circle was productive of unmingled de- 
light to all parties. But this state things was not 
to last. One morning, to the astonishment of 
everybody, Venus came down to breakfast follow- 
ed by a little winged boy. ‘How now, Veny ? 
cried Jupiter, ‘what, have you started a tiger? 
‘Oh, no! papa; this is my little boy,’ she replied. 
‘Your little boy!’ exclaimed all in amazement. 
‘ My little boy,’ she answered, very coolly ; and, 
when pressed with further questions, only laughed. 
The conclusion of everybody was, that she had 
been secretly married, and Jupiter, determined to 
get at the truth, demanded in turn of each of the 
gods whether he was the sly dog of a husband. 
Vulcan manfully came forward, and declared that 
he was; adding, ‘Don’t you think the boy my 
very picture?’ Now Vulcan wasas swarthy asa 
Moor, humbacked, bandy-legged, and lame, in 
consequence of a misfortune which he had in in- 
fancy. The gods, therefore, grinned, and said 
‘very.’ Jupiter, notwithstanding Vulcan’s avow- 
al, determined that the marriage between his son 
and Venus should be solemnized again and in 
public. Thus Venus became Mrs. Vulcan, but 
everybody stillcalled her Venus. 

‘‘ Now—would you believe it! the dissensions 
which afterwards took place between Juno and 
her husband were brought about by this little boy 
of Venus’s, who was named_by his godmother, 
Cupip. And a pretty deal of mischief he did, 
and continues to do besides. 

“ Morat.—Beware of love; particularly after 
you are married.” 


WHIMSICALITIES.* 


WE are afraid old Tom is falling into the ‘ sear 
and yellow leaf.’ This work isnot at all compara- 
ble to his last year’sissue, ‘‘ Whimsand Oddities;” 
but by the help of the “ Illustrations by Leech,” 
we gave ourself up to many a hearty ‘ guffaw” 
whilst perusing the ‘scintillations of his shining 
wit. A stery of Tom Hood’s is a sure remedy 
for ill humor, but when we have a choice collec- 
tion of from forty to fifty of them, verse and prose, 
with ‘ wood-cuts’ to match, commend us to such 
a weapon to fight low spirits and the ‘blues’ to 
all eternity. Tom did well when he left the bu- 





* Whimsicalities, A Periodical Gathering ; By Thomas 
Hood. author of “*Whims and Oddities,” etc. Phila- 
| i Lea & Blanchard. Cincinnati, Robinson & 

ones. 
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rin for the pen, composed a few light pieces of 
poctry, and got himself into literary notice. His 
progress from the time of his acccession to a sort 
of sub-editorship of the London Magazine in 
1821, has been one of high literary triumph. “It 
was at this time,” says a recent notice in a foreign 
periodical, ‘that he acquired the friendship of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Cary, Allan Cunningham, Clare, 
and others, so delightfully pictured by Mr. Hood 
himself, in his two short ‘ Literary Reminiscences.’ 
A volume of ‘ Odes and Addresses to Great Peo- 
ple,’ gave him a rank and a reputation in litera- 
ture for something done in a better kind of Col- 
man vein. It was some time, however, before the 
real author was known; and Coleridge, after two 
perusals, wrote and taxed Lamb with the author- 
ship of the work. This was high praise, and, 
as the young lady said of Dr. Johnson, from one 
who would not lie, and could not be mistaken.— 
‘A plea for the Midsummer Fairies,’ was followed 
by a volume of ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ inscribed 
to Sir Walter Scott: then came the ‘Comic An- 
nual,’ with it six or seven years of clever and live- 
ly existence; then ‘Tylney Hall,’ a story in three 
volumes, with one super-excellent character in it, 
called ‘ Unlucky Joe,’ then ‘ Up the Rhine,’ the 
result of a residence on the banks of that hurry- 
ing river; then ‘ Hood’s Own,’ a volume of cul- 
lings from his comic lucubrations, with what he 
calls a new infusion of blood for general circula- 
tion. Here he gave us his two short ‘ Literary Re- 
miniscences’ already alluded to. On Hook’s death, 
Hood became editor of the ‘ New Monthly Mag- 
azine,’ and, upon some disagreement with Mr. 
Colburn, editor of a magazine of his own, bearing 
his own name, and of which the first number ap- 
peared in January of the past year.” 

The present issue, by way of a grief-dispeller, 
or a care-lightener, will well repay perusal, and in 
style of printing and general getting up, is credit- 
able to the publishers. 


Mr. Simms’ “ Life of Marion” has passed into 
a third edition in less than as many months—a 
sufficient evidence of its acceptability by the pub- 
lic. Besides the onerous duties of a newly elected 
member of the Legislature of South Carolina, this 
gentleman has just embarked in another literary 
enterprize in the editorial charge of his “Southern 
and Western Magazine and Review,” a periodical 
of light reading, which is designed to occupy the 
place of the “ Orion.” 
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WILTON HARVEY. * 


An elegant 12mo. volume of over four hun- 
dred pages, embracing the “ Tales and Sketches” 
of this admired authoress, collected from various 
Magazines and Annuals. Ina prefatory notice 
she says of them: “If they have lost their sa- 
vor with their novelty, a mere sprinkling of fresh- 
ness will not restore it; and if they have not, my 
friends will not be sorry to see them in a conve- 
nient form.” No indeed, they will not, if by our 
own feelings, and the pleasure of re-perusal they 
gave us, we may judge of the general will—unless, 
as we fear may possibly be the case, the binding 
together of this “bundle of fagots,” as she her- 
self poetically styles it, may be indicative of a 
cessation of her labors, and a desire to save the 
scattered and floating fragments of her produc- 
ments. We sincerely hope this may not be, for 
then indeed should we deeply regret the advent 
of such an omen. Among all the talented fe- 
male writers of the land, (and their name is 
“Jegion,”) none hold so high a position in our 
hearts; and no other star from amidst the bright 
constellation, would be so surely missed. The 
fragments collected together in this little volume 
are ‘Wilton Harvey,’> “A Day in a Railroad 
Car,” “The Irish Girk” ‘The Post Office,” 
“Second Thoughts Best,” “A Huguenot Fam- 
? 


ily,” and other minor picces. 


SCOTT & CO.’S REPRINTS.t 


The fac-simile reprints, issued by the enterpris- 
ing firm above named, offer great facilities for 
the transmission of European literature in a cheap 
form through our reading circles. We are too 
strongly imbued with a ‘“jome” feeling, and the 
necessity of encouraging our own literature, to 
say much in favor of works which are every day 
becoming more and more piratical. Even when 
original in their contents, they appear in our poor 
judgment to have no extraordinary degree of ex- 
cellence above works of a similar character pub+ 
lished on this side of the ocean, although we must 
acknowledge that they even exercise good taste in 





* Wilton Harvey and other Tales. By Miss Sedgwick. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robinson 
& Jones. 1845. 


t Republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign and 
Westminster Reviews. Leoard Scott & Co. New York; 
Robinson & Jones, 109 Main street, and Charles Ashton, 
7 Main street, Cincinnati; A. Billings & Son, Nashville. 
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their stealing fromus. This ‘s/ealing’ is a severe 
charge against our foreign brethren of the quill edi- 
torial, yet hardly a month passes by without bring- 
ing reiterated proofs of this want of originality on 
their part. But a year or two since, they stole from 
the «‘ Hesperian.” then edited by one of our best 
contributors, W. D. Gallagher, a poem entitled 
** Musquito Song,” written by James Ward, ano- 
ther of our contributors, and published it as a “a 
fine specimen of English poetry.” 

In the November number, (vol. xix, number 5,) 
of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, there is a 
story called ‘ Up-stream, or Steamboat Reminis- 
cences,” which was published some six or seven 
years ago in half the newspapers in the United 
States, and in another dress used by the great 
humbug Seatsficld, at a later date. Now, ina 
scarcely altered costume it appears as original in 
Blackwood. 

These are but single instances, used to illustrate 
the fact, where many might be adduced as farther 
proof. These things, if nothing else, should sa- 
tisfy us of the necessity of having an inter-national 
copyright law, to protect the meritorious and de- 
serving authors of all countries. 

It is a lamentable fact, that Americans, in their 
purchases, prefer foreign books to those written by 
native authors. Is it because the material or style 
of these books is more pure, original, or valuable 
than ours? If English, Scotch, or French wri- 
terscan produce matter more readable than Ame- 
rican authors, why are the former reduced to the 
necessity of stealing from the latter? It is indeed 
hard for our writers, who can earn little fame and 
less gold by their literary toil, to sce their efforts 
pass unappreciated, until under false colors, in 
foreign garb, they come back to be read, admired, 
exalted and glorified. We are too ultra in this 
respect upon every subject. An artist cannot be 
patronized, no matter what may be his talent, how 
careful his study, or how finished his style and 
execution, until he has “been abroad.” No one 
asks how he occupied himself while absent, but 
all are satisfied if he has snuffed foreign air. 
Even so in education. Our Misses have a French 
music master for the piano, an Italian for the 
guitar, a mixture of both combined, with a Dutch- 
man for a dancing master. Their drawing les- 
sons must be given by a foreigner, or they are not 
fashionably educated. Their dress must not only 
be manufactured of foreign material, but it must 





be made by foreign hands, while the poor, the in- 
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dustrious poor of their own soil, sit disconsolate 
and shivering before their fircless hearth, in vain 
praying for labor and its reward to keep gaunt 
famine from twisting death-cords around them. 
Ladies, don’t be offended,—but we will speak the 
truth, even though your eyes dart lightning upon 
us, and you turn your fair brows into cloud- 
factories. 


AGINCOURT.* 


So prolific is now the pen of this popular wri- 
ter, that we have perforce to chronicle the appear- 
ance of a new novel of his authorship almost 


every issue of our monthly. We must confess 


we have never had a very high appreciation of his 
abilities, and cannot’ now spare time to read his 
voluminous productions. He has many admirers, 
however, and to such the following outline of the 
plot from a leading English periodical, may be in- 
teresting. 


“ Agincourt is not among the best of Mr. James’ } 
productions, nor is it among the worst. As is 
usual with him, he exhibits a good deal of know- 
ledge of the externals of the age, and of what 
might have been the appearances of the country. 
Henry the Fifth is introduced in the opening as 
Hal, in the close as Henry at Agincourt, and in 
the intermediate parts as Henry. The hero, a 
country squire of that age, in modern language a 
gentleman of a family and estate, brings before us 
the old English hospitality of the fifteenth century. 
In search of fame and knighthood, or rather to 
fill out the story, he is carried to the English and 
Burgundian courts, engaged in the outbreaks be- 
tween France and Burgundy; does many feats 
of arms; and, though under suspicion by the vil- 
lanies of a rival, is present and valorous at Agin- 
court. Obvious characteristics of the age are also 
introduced—the Lollards at home, the Hussites 
abroad; the minstrels in their decline; and the 
soldiers, priests and nobility of the period.” 





—_ 


Mitchelet’s History of France, an invaluable 
work for the student or the general reader, is be- 
ing published in numbers by Appleton, N. York. 
No. 1 and 2 have appeared, and exhibit a decided 
improvement on previous “cheap editions” of 
popular works, being printed on good white paper 
and legible type. Itis for sale in this city by 
Derby & Co. & Robinson & Jones, 











By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
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Once more, and for the fourth time, we make 
our appearance before the public. 
readers to judge whether we are improving or not, 
yet we hope that we are. One thing is certain, 
if we are to judge our merits by the patronage we 
receive, our Magazine is beginning to be ‘some- 
thing’ in the Western World. The newspaper 
men seem to think that we are ‘something’ too, 
for they shower in notices and exchanges plenti- 
fully. ‘Taking all things into consideration, we 
begin seriously to believe that our work is merito- 
rious, else we are in a most unaccountable ‘run of 
luck.’ Our three last issues are entirely exhaust- 
ed, and the ery is for ‘ more of the same kind.’ 


Our junior is at present traveling through Ohio, | 


on business connected with the enterprise. In 
his epistolary correspondence with us, thus he 
discourses : 

We have recently visited several sections of 
the State, and shall take frequent occasion of com- 
municating such notices of our travels, as we 
think will interest our readers. 

At Lebanon, the county seat of Warren, 
twenty-eight miles from Cincinnati, in one of the 
most fertile regions of the Miami Valley, we fell in 
with Mr. Hastings, professor of mneumonotechny, 
who was instructing a class of about forty mem- 
bers in the plan of Prof. Gouraud, for improving 
the memory. Professor Hastings isa gentlemanly 
man, and very kindly invited us into his class. 
Having paid but little attention to this subject, we 
of course did not understand this art of assisting 
our recollection. The aid afforded by mneumonics 
is truly valuable, though, like many other things, 
so much exagerated as to bring it into disrepute. 
The whole. system is based upon an association of 
ideas, and is, practised, more or less, by every in- 
dividual. 
advantage of association, by practising it upon an 


extensive scale, and bringing it into general use. | 


It is for our | 


Mneumonics enables us to reap the full | 





Association assists the memory only by reason of 
the similarity of objects with which we connect 


the things we wish’to recollect. Mneumonics 
gives us the facility and habitude of associating 
every thing we wish to remember with something 
else, and thus giving us the power of recalling at 
any time that which has been associated. 

The manner in which students are instructed 
in this art, may be undeastood by all, and any per- 
son can enjoy its benefits by adopting the system 
for himself. Let any one divide his room, floor, 
walls, &c., into nine parts each, by two lines 
drawn each across the walls and floor. Let these 
divisions be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, '7, 8,9, and 
and let the uumber 10 be on the upper ceiling 
above 5 on the floor. Proceed then from the floor 
to the north wall, and number the divisions there- 
on 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and let 20 be 
on the upper ceiling above 15. Proceed then to 
the east wall, and number 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, and let 30 be on the upper ceiling 
above 25. Proceed then to the south wall, and 
number 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and let 
40 be on the ceiling above 39. Proceed then to 
the west wall, and number 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, and let 50 be on the ceiling above 45. 
These divisions should be so familiarised that any 
one can be pointed out at once, with its locality, 
&c. The next step is to associate some object 
with each of these numbers, all of which must 
also be made as familiar as the alphabet. This 
being done, suppose there are fifty names of 
persons which you wish to recollect; now if the 
object on No. 1 is roast meat, and one of the 
names is Mr. Carver, all will see some connection 
between Carver and meat ready for carving. 
Suppose on No. 2 is located a platform, and with 
this be associated Mr. Wm. Legget; the simili- 
tude existing between Leggett and the legs of the 
platform is such as to enable any one to recall the 
name immediately on reference to No. 2. Soon 
through the whole series of fifty names. A man 
of very ordinary memory, skilled in mneumonics, 
can, by hearing fifty names once read, report them 
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from first to last and from last to first; and if they 
be numbered, he can report the name by hearing 
the number, or the number by hearing the name. 
Mr. Hastings’ skill was well tested here, by an 
individual of his audience writing fifty difficult 
words, some with and some without meaning, 
and repeating them to him once, when he was 
able to repeat them cither way in order, and any 
one by calling out the number. This will give 
any one an idea of the system, and all can appre- 
ciate the advantages it affords. A few moments 
are sufficient to enable one to so associate the 
names of all the Kings of England, for instance, 
so that they can always be easily remembered 
and repeated at any time, either in rotation, 
or simply in connection with 
which it is associated. So can all the bones of 
the human system be memorised, or all the or- 


with those 


~»gans of the cranium, &c., &c. Every one will 


find it profitable to cultivate his faculty of asso- 
ciating objects and ideas for the assistance of the 
memory. One beauty of the system is, that we 
can remember only such things as we choose, 
and leave most of those transactions and events 
to oblivion, which we desire to forget. 


While at Lebanon we visited Springborough, a 
very small town, nine miles to the north-west. 
For various reasons this visit was delightful. The 
inhabitants are kind and hospitable without limit. 
They are generally Quakers, and seem to live be- 
cause there is something worth living for: they are 
not avaricious, and appear truly anxious of ac- 
quiring all the real enjoyments of life. They care 
little for money, only as it can contribute to their 
physical or mental support. Their habits are 
plain and economical. There are no drones among 
them, but each labors for his own support. They 
are highly intelligent, and consider the support of 
the mind as essential as that of the body. To this 
end they have libraries and literary institutions. 
The mechanic in his shop has both his tools and 
his books within his reach, and wiih both he is 
equally familiar. Their habits fully demonstrate 
the principle which we would impress upon every 
one, namely—that mental and physical labor are 
entirely compatible, and because a man gets his 
bread by the ‘sweat of his brow,” is no sign that 
he should not be a scholar and philosopher. The 
people of Springborough are honest and open 


in their dealings, and the reason why one secks 
not to take the advantage of another is, because 
money has not in their view sufficient value to 

















be a temptation. We had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the meeting of their Literary Institute, which 
is conducted in an able and profitable manner. 
Addresses, compositions and discussions were the 
order of exercise. In this Institute all are taught 
to think, and acquire a thirst for knowledge, 
Their public li- 
brary contains 600 well selected volumes. It is 


which makes the philosopher. 


very desirable that every township in the State 
and throughout the Union, should imitate the noble 
example of the excellent and intelligent people of 
Springborough. 

Ir has been ascertained that an annual incre- 
ment of three per cent. to the population of the 
Union according to the census of 1790, gives the 
This cal- 
culation makes the population of 1840 amount to 
17,217,706, while by the census it was 17,063,353. 


This comes near enough for all ordinary purposes, 


population at every subsequent census. 


and is probably as accurate as the census, which 
has been severely criticised. According to this 
calculation, the population of the whole United 
States in whole number will be, in 


1850, - - - 23,000,000; 
1860, - - - 31,000,000; 
1870, - - - 40,000,000; 
1880, - - - 54,000,000; 
1890, - , - 73,000,000; 
1900, - - - 100,000,000. 


Our population in 1900 will undoubtedly be as 
large as this number in the table, unless some 
extraordinary catastrophe should destroy multi- 
tudes of the people, or intercept the prosperity of 
the country. 


WE regret deeply the loss of one of our West- 
ern poets, in ‘Phazma,’ formerly of the New 
Orleans ‘Picayune,’ and late of the ‘Reveille,’ 
St. Louis. 
fit to give his eulogium; and our readers will 


Those who knew hin best are most 


appreciate the following extract from the Pica- 
yune, which fully speaks our own sentiments: 


‘Matthew C. Field—or Mat, as we delighted 
to call him—we knew well. That knowledge 
was founded on a five years’ professional and 
personal association; and few others have we 
known in our lives possessing more of those 
traits which bespeak nobility of nature and capa- 
city of intellect, with less blemishes of manner or 
habit to detract from or disfigure them. He was 
a poet without pretension ; a polished prose writer 
without pedantry; a social companion without 
guile, and a firm friend without deceit. His mind 
held mastery over the realms of metaphysical im- 
agination, but was incapable of being swayed 
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by a single sordid thought. He played with 
poesy as with a feather, whilst the simplest mat- 
ters of thrift or social economy seemed too ab- 
struse, too difficult for his comprehension; and 
while he could 





‘*From the bow that spans the sky, 
Bring colors, dipp’d in heaven, that never die,” 


he was comparatively ignorant of the common- 
place routine business of every-day life. To sum 
up his character in one line, he was 

“In wit a man—simplicity a child.” 


With things that were of earth, earthy, Mat in 
life had little sympathy, and in death his body 
was consigned to the ocean—may his spirit have 
found admission into heaven! The foaming 
surge forms his only cenotaph—the wailing of 
the waves his only requiem—except that a monu- 
ment of enduring love has been raised for him in 
the bosom of an affectionate wife, and little chil- 
dren in prayers lisp his melody.” 


His late associates of the Reveille, in giving 
the foregoing a place in their columns, add: 


“ Thus do all who knew him love to speak of 
him. The following poem, which we published 
some three months since, we turn to again with a 
sad fondness. It was written years since, in 
loneliness and isolation, beneath the skies of the 
far prairie, and breathes forth, mournfully as the 
night-wind, the soul of him, who, listening to the 
pursuing footfall of disease, hoped not for health’s 
returning morning. There is in it almost a 
prophecy of the writer’s final, solitary close, and 
its tone is that of the very ocean dirge which 
now sweeps over him:” 


TO THE STARS. 


Beneath your mystic light, 
As water ’neath the moon, my heart is swelling— 
Sinking again with thoughts that have no telling: 
Sweet stars of night! 


My heart is a lone deep, ° 
Silent and sad, where, in the gloom profound, 
Things wild, and rich, and strange, lie scattered round 
In solemn sleep. 


And when the storm-wind blows, 
As the tumultuous waves of ocean rise. 
So doth my struggling spirit seek the skies 
In fruitless throes. 


O! it doth pall the hours 
To feel the yearning sympathies decay : 
Pining unknown or reckless thrown away, 
Like blighted flowers! 


Bud, branch and roo’, all blighted ! 
I stand a lonely and a hopeless thing, 
Counting the moments of my withering, 
Lost and benighted. 


No sweet returning spring 
Shall bid the drooping blossoms bloom again ; 
Deep in the root the canker-worm hath lain 
Its deadly sting. 


Farewell! All words are vain— 
Within the gathering darkness of its cell 
My heart shall sigh its last and long farewell 
To pride and pain! 
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And ah! ye sparks of light !— 
Though ye may not the erring wand’rer save, 
Yet you will smile upon the lone one’s grave, 
Sweet stars of night! 


PuazMa 

WE are indebted to General Zollicoffer, the 
State Comptroller of Tennessee, for a valuable 
collection of manuscript notes on the Florida 
war. Having been taken by himself while an 
officer in one of the regiments of Tennessee 
volunteers, their accuracy is undoubted. We 
hope to gather matter from them which will be 
found valuable and interesting to our readers. 
Florida is celebrated for the quantity of its sul- 
phur springs. The description of one of them 
we transcribe from Genl. Z.’s note-book: ‘Seven 
miles east of Mariana, is the celebrated ‘Blue 
Spring,’ alias ‘Big Spring,’ alias ‘Robertson’s 
Spring.’ It is about three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference at the head, and eighty feet in depth; 
the water being clear as the ether above it. The 
bottom seems as blue as indigo, and is spangled’ 
over with bright yellow, green, pink, white,and 
orange colored shells and stones. A few feet from 
the head, a beautiful green moss is be sven on the 
bottom, studded with a green leafed vine, which 
resembles the most exquisite artificial wreath. 
Large keel and flat boats run to the head of this 
spring, and a wealthy planter owns and resides 
upon the beautiful eminence above it. The wa- 
ter is not remarkably cool, and some think it a 
little brackish.” The General’s descriptions of 
several battles and skirmishes are spirited and 
interesting. At another time, our readers shall 
judge of them from perusal. We are very anx- 
ious to collect all the historical matter relative to 
the different campaigns of Florida, which can be 
had. Officers of the army, having accounts of 
battles fought, ‘ peace-talks,’ or any information 
which would aid in a compilation of the history 
of that war, would oblige us much by transmit- 
ting such information to us. Botanical, geologi- 
cal and mineralogical notes are particularly wanted, 
as well as such legendary traditions about the 
early settlement of the territory, as the Indians 
used sometimes to give, when under the benign 
influence of kindness, or under the talkativeness 
of intoxication. We have collected much matter 
from the Indians in that way, and we believe 
that others may also have gained information of a 
similar character, which would assist greatly in 
the compilation of an accurate history of Florida, 
from the time of its discovery up to the present 
day. Persons able to aid us in collecting matter 
for such a work, will render us deeply obliged to 
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them by doing so. Direct such notes or matter to 
the senior editor of this journal. 

“Loox Atorr!”—Some three or four years 
since, one of wrote a yarn entitled as above, des- 
cribing an incident in our first cruise. The first 
time we ever went aloft to furl the royal, ambition 
or a love of praise (which is about the same thing) 
induced us to ‘shin’ the sky-sail pole. We had 
reached the truck, and while the slender spar 
trembled in our grasp, we looked below. Imme- 
diately our brain grew dizzy, our nerves weakened, 
our eyesight failed, and we were on the point of 
dropping from the lofty height, upon the deck 
beneath, when the old captain of the main-top 
hailed us, singing out—‘“ Look aloft! look aloft! 
d—n your blue eyes, look aloft!” We did so, 
and learned a lesson. On casting our eyes up 
toward the blue sky, we forgot the dizzy depths 
below, our nerves regained their calmness, and 
we descended to the deck if safety. Though 
widely differing in course, the following lines 
serve to remind us of this thrilling incident in our 
early cruisings. They were clipped from an 
exchange paper. 

In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, 


If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart, 
*“ Look aloft!” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array’d, 
** Look aloft !”’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

** Look aloft” to the Sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 

*¢ Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the tomb 
To that soil where affection is ever to bloom. 


And Oh! when death comes, in his terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And asmile in thine eye, “ look aloft’’ and depart. 


We have many subscribers in Kentucky, to 
whom the following information may be interest- 
ing, as it appertains to the history of the man, 
who, in his wiid love of adventurous excitement, 
first discovered their beautiful State: 


“The St. Louis New Era, in the course of a 
sensible article, suggesting to the people of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri the propriety of erecting a 
monument over the remains of Daniel Boone, 
says: ‘The celebrated pioneer, after a life of in- 
credible hardships, and’ innumerable perilous ad- 
ventures, died in the year 1824, near the old Cha- 
rette village, in what is now Warren county, and 











was buried about a mile from the town of Mar- 
thasville. His wife, the first woman who entered 
Kentucky, is buried by his side. Several of the 
oldest settlers of Missouri are buried at the spot, 
and the grave-yard has grown over with a thicket 
of briars several feet high and almost impenetrable. 
The traveller passes the spot, and never knows 
that there lies buried one of the most wonderful 
men that has existed in our country. For many 
years there was no tombstone to mark the grave ; 
but a few years ago, a very aged settler of St. 
Charles county, named Jonathan Bryan, with his 
own hands cut out a rough tombstone, about two 
feet high, and placed at the head of Daniel 
Boone, and that is the only monument that has 
ever been erected to his memory.” 


Boone had a strange infatuation for the ‘ far off 
solitudes’ of the forest, beyond the utmost pale of 
civilization. Whatever pleasure he may have had 
in hearing the sound of the rifle’s crack and the 
Indian’s yell, he certainly had no appreciation of the 
‘music of the sounding axe,’ or the ‘sweet busy 
hum of social voices.’ He was a strange man, 
yet we cannot understand in what his ‘greatness’ 
consisted. 

The choicest thoughts of our language are 
sometimes found in the columns of an ‘ out-of-the- 
way’ country newspaper. We do not know by 
whom the following article was written; yet, be 
it by one who has already won a ‘name,’ or by 
some unknown cledhopper, we /ce/ that it 7s beau- 
tiful—not only for its patriotism, but for the cloth- 
ing in which the thoughts are held forth: 


“SONG OF THE AMERICAN GIRL.” 


‘¢ Our hearts are with our native land, 

Our song is for her glory ; 

Her warriors’ wreath is in our hand, 
Our lips breathe out her story. 

Her lofty hills and valleys green, 
Are shining bright before us— 

And like a rainbow sign is seen 
Her proud flag waving o’er us. 


“ And there are smiles upon our lips 

For those who meet her foemen— 

For glory’s star knows no eclipse, 
When smiled upon by woman. 

For those who brave the mighty deep, 
And scorn the threat of danger, 

We've smiles to cheer; and tears to weep 
For every Ocean ranger. 


“Our hearts are with our native land, 

Our song is for her freedom ; 

Our prayers are for the gallant band, 
Who strike where honor leads them. 

We love the taintless air we breathe, 
*Tis freedom’s endless bower ; 

We'll twine for him an endless wreath 
Who scorns a tyrant’s power. 


“ They tell of France’s beauties rare, 
Ot Italy’s proud daughters ; 
Of Scotland’s lassies, England’s fair, 
And nymphs of Shannon’s waters. 
We need not boast their haughty charms, 
Though lords around them hover ; 
Our glory lies in Freedom’s arms— 
A FREEMAN For a Lover!” 
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the “ Western Weekly Review,” a valuable family 
paper, which is published in Franklin, Tennes- 
see. Our thanks are due to its gentlemanly edi- 
tor, for a candid notice—also for publishing our 
prospectus. 


Some of the members of the ‘press’ have a 
knack of making news whenever there is a dearth 
of the article. For instance, in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, dated November 9th, we find 
the following paragraphs, which we extract only 
for the purpose of explaining our sentiments upon 
such thoughtless and heartless culpability : 


“ OFFICIAL INHHMANITY.” 


‘“We have before spoken of the heartlessness 
{not to say dishonesty) and inhumanity of certain 
officials ‘clothed in a little brief authority,’ and 
protected by the powersthat be. In former years, 
we were in the daily habit of mecting, rolling in 
his carriage, a naval official whose wealth was 
amassed or rather wrung from the hard earnings 
of ‘Poor Jack.’ On our United States vessels it 
used to be the practice when ‘Jack’ required and 
must have cash, for him to go te the ‘ official,’ 
and take out a piece of goods, the price of which 
would be ¢harged to him, (in licu of money, 
which would be denied,) say $25. Then turning 
round to said official, he would sell it back to him 
for say $5 to $10 cash! which iniquitous profit 
the official would coolly add to his private plun- 
der. 

“ The Philadelphia Times of the 31st ult., says : 
‘It is a piteous thing to see the poor girls who sew 
U.S. military clothing, compelled to walk in in- 
clement weather, all the way out to the Arsenal, 
on the Gray’s Ferry road, with their work. The 
prices paid them are very insignificant—scarcely 
enough to keep starvation from their doors~and 
to be compelled to walk so many miles besides, is 
anything but reasonable. Col. Stanton, the Com- 
missary, should look to it. His predecessors al- 
ways kept an office in the city, and a hundred dol- 
lars or so per year deducted from his annual pro- 
fits of from ten to twenty thousand dollars, would 
not be felt, and would leave a much larger bal- 
ance in his favor in the great book of the hereaf- 
ter.” 


There is scarce a week passes by, during which 
we are not pained to find some similarly gross and 
cruelly false assertions, made in regard to our 
Army or Navy. Is it a fitting reward for those 
who are ever abroad, in storm or sunshine, under 
the vertical rays of a tropical sun, or breasting the 
snow and sleet of the far north, engaged in pro- 
tecting our commercial interests, and guarding the 
honor of our flag, to slander them thus? Is this 


We copy this little poem from the columns of 











last war and gained undying fame for the anchor- 
perched eagle, and their sons should receive ? 


In regard to that part of the above extract 
which alludes to the Navy, we have no hesitation 
in saying there is not even the shadow of a truth- 
ful foundation. Our long connection with, and 
consequent intimate knowledge of, the Navy, will 
sustain us in thus pronouncing the charge false— 
false as the already unfulfilled prophecies of Mil- 
lerism. In regard to the charge against Col. 
Stanton, our personal knowledge will not permit 
us to contradict it. Yet with so base a falsehood 
just above it, may we not conclude, with the old 
adage, that “birds of a feather flock together” ? 
We will, moreover, casually remark, that Col. 
Stanton is a salaried officer, and that he has no 
opportunity of making, through his official station, 
the “ten or twenty thousand dollars a year,” of 
which the Courier and Times so confidently 
speak. We know neither of the officers alluded 
to by these papers. Our remarks are only made 
because we cannot read and permit gross slanders 
against the pillars of our country, to go abroad 
through the land wnrefuted. Excuse us, Messrs. 
Editors, but we are ‘ plain spoken.’ 


From the Macon Independent we take the fol- 
lowing information regarding Fossil curiosities in 
Mississippi, which to Western men will be inter. 
esting. Our “Great Valley” is literally filled 
with strange and extraordinary objects of this 
kind, and for years past, has furnished antiquaries 
and geologists with food for mental mastication 
and philosophical research : 


“We lately took occasion to visit the collection 
of Col. B. L. C. Waxes, illustrating the geolo- 
gy of Mississippi, deposited in Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

‘The objects of the greatest interest which there 
present themselves are perhaps the fossil remains 
of some of the gigantic animals and reptiles of a 
former world, of which no living representative 
was ever-seen by man. Of these, many well pre- 
served poftions of the skeleton of the Mastodon 
were obtained in Adams county, comprising chief- 
ly the molar teeth, the maxilary bones, and some 
of those of the legs. The cranium, containing 
all the teeth, four in number, and a portion of 
one tusk, found recently in St. Catharine’s creek, 
within half a mile of the College, is a fine speci- 
men, nearly perfect, but wanting the superior por- 
tion enveloping the brain. Some of the molars 
weigh over eight pounds, and measure four inches 
by nine across the surface. 


‘Here is seen, also, the remains of that huge 


the treatment which the men who fought in our | saurian, the Basilosaurus, first described a few 
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years since, by the late Doctor Harlan, and of 
which portions of only three or four skeletons 
have as yet been found. These were presented 
to Col. Wailes by Mr. John Long, who obtained 
them from the bed of Pearl river, near Jackson, 
and who had the good taste, too rarely exhibited, 
to collect those interesting relics with great care, 
and dispose of them in a manner to ensure their 
preservation, for the gratification of the gratifica- 
tion of the curious and the instruction of the sci- 
entific. 

* The dimensions of this king of reptiles was 
pronounced, by able comparative anatomists, from 
inspection of portions of the skeleton, to be from 
cighty toone hundred feet in length—a conclusion 
subsequently confirmed by the discovery of an en- 
tire skeleton imbedded in a formation similar to 
that common to some of the eastern counties of 
this State bordering on the Tombigbee, and where 
other similar remains will doubtless be discovered. 
As yet the remains of the Basilosaurus have only 
been discovered in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. Of the specimens in the College there 
are single joints of the vertebre or spinal column 
measuring twelve inches in length and six in di- 
ameter, and weighing twenty-five pounds each, 
deprived of the spinous processes. Portions of 
some of the smaller bones, the ribs and paddles 
(an appendage equivalent to fins,) are also pre- 
served. 

“ A variety of fossil shells, some of extinct 
species; teeth of the Shark, the Fossil Horse, the 
Megalonyx, the Dinotherium and Mossossaurus, 
are also in the collection, to which is now added 
two joints of the vertebre of the latter reptile, 
obtained (by Judge McGehee) in the lias forma- 
tion near Macon, Noxubee county. These are in 
a fine state of preservation, being thoroughly mi- 
neralized, the cellular tissue filled and consolida- 
ted by the calcareous deposite in a crystalline form, 
and the ,exterior partially encrusted with iron py- 
rites. 

“In addition to the fossiliferous strata of the 
different sections of the State, the diluvium or 
drift affords many interesting specimens, and this 
collection attests the richness of this deposite in 
Adams county, as revealed in its streams, in ob- 
jects more beautiful at least, if less curious, than 
the fossils we have described. From these beds 
of transported detritus have been obtained many 
handsome specimens of fossil wood, chrinodea, 
madrepores, &c., generally silicified, as well as 
good varieties of the inferior gems, such as agates, 
sardonyx, cornelian, chalcedony, &c. Apart 
from the mere curiosity which such objects excite, 
and the gratification which their examination af- 
fords, they possess a higher interest, inasmuch as 
it is by these fossil contents that the variots for- 
mations or strata of the earth are ascertained or 
determined. By the collection and preservation 
of such objects and noting their localities, a use- 
ful guide will be afforded hereafter to the scienti- 
fic explorer, when a geological survey of our 
State, which has of late been much agitated, shall 


be undertaken. It is gratifying, therefore, to find | 
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that such a collection has been commenced, and 
that, with the co-operation of the intelligent and 
public spirited in the different sections of the 
State, it may soon be rendered a most interesting 
and useful depository, where much may be learned 
of the geological features, natural productions, 
and resources of the country. 

“Here we have a formation of the period or 
age in which the numerous marine saurians ex- 
isted, and every excavation, or every natural chasm 
or ravine may reveal their colossal and singular 
remains, or unfold many similar objects of interest. 
These in some hands will perhaps become the 
wonder of an hour, afterwards to be wantonly 
broken up, or carelessly cast aside. at least 
is too frequently their fate. We bes r them 
a different destination; one where, elassed, ar- 
ranged, and associated with other similar objects, 
they will form a part of a most interesting and 
useful collection, open for the gratification and in- 
formation of all who choose to visit it.” 


To CorresponDENTS.—Ladies and gentlemen, 
we certainly owe you an apology for not having 
paid more early consideration to your claims. We 
have ON FILE FOR INSERTION—‘ Our Youthful 
Dreams,” “The First Grave,” “The Jewess,” 
‘A Tour to the Prairies,” “We are all for the 
Grave,” ‘Barney O’Gradey,” “The Boyle and 
Bentley Controversy,” “The Heritage,” “The 
Invalid,” and other valuable articles. 

Under consideration, we have-— Ambition,” 
“Sewickly,” ‘The Malediction,” ‘The Robber 
of the Allegheny,” “Capital Punishment,” “ De- 
fence of the Tyrol,” “Lines from an Artist’s 
Scrap Book,” “The Beggar Boy,” “The Choc- 
taw’s Grief,” ‘The Tomb,” “Trust in God,” 
“The Horseback Ride,” &c., &e. 

Rejected articles—* The Wife’s Appeal,” ‘ Ro- 
mance of the South,” ‘ Childhood,” ‘“ ‘To Ella,” 
“One Step too Far,” ‘“ Ella! Ella!” ‘‘ My Home- 
stead in the West,” “ Bunker Hill,” ‘‘ Of the Im- 
agination,” “Of the Journalisme,” ‘Stanzas to 
Miss .’ “Anna! Anna!” and others unwor- 
thy of any notice. 





Tuanks.—As our last ‘ form’ was going to press, 
we had the pleasure of receiving a congratulatory 
letter from W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of 
the ‘‘ Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,” &e., enclosing 
a poetic contribution. Our thanks are due to that 
gentleman for this unsolicited favor, and for the 
kind wishes for our prosperity, so handsomely 
tendered. The poem shall appear in our next 


issuc. 


























